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ship agent, or address 
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Possesses in the highest degree 
the entire active properties of 
, Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the 
_ Medical Faculty as the Best! ¢.n- 
t}edy for Fever and Ague, Malaria, 
i Poorness of the Blood, General Debil- 
) ity and Wasting Diseases; Increases 
the Appetite, Strengthens the Nerves 
‘ and builds up the entire system. 


§ PARIS, 22 RUE DROUOT. 
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Superintendent of National Bureau of Reforms, Washington, D.C, 


PRELUDE. ‘ 

moO EDITORS: 
Please let the 
people know that 
reform measures 


are before Con- 
gress (some of 
them well ad- 


* vanced, all with 


a chance to pass 


if strongly and 





promptly s u p- 


ported by letters and petitions for the ob- 


jects named below, and a 


iso bid them not 


to wait for printed petitio: blanks, an ade- 


quate distribution of which would cost 


more than any reform organization has to 


syend, besides which they wold be less 
effective than a variety of written and 
typewritten petitions, which show moré 

terest. Each measure should be the sub 


ject of a separate petition, w hich should be 


addressed, “To tl United States Senate.” 
with a duplicate * the United Stat 

Touse of Representat While indi 
vidual signatur are good, especially if 
occupation and address are given, endorse- 
ments of churches, cieties and ublic 
meetings by ite, are better. Following 


the address, the wording should be: “The 


undersigned petition your honorable body 
to—” All the petitions division is 
not called for, may be endorsed in one vote, 
after explanation. 


when 


1. To forbid Sunday traftic in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 

2. To raise the age of protection for girls 
to 18 in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories. 

. To extend the penalties already pro- 


vided for the interstate transmission of 


lottery matter by mail and express to such 
transmission of gambling matter by tele- 
graph, j 

To authorize the appointment of a 
non-partisan commission, composed of five 
farmers, five representatives of labor, five 
manufacturers and five representatives of 
business and the professions, to investigate 


problems of labor and capital and recom- 


mend legislation. 


fo substitute voluntary industrial ar- 
bitration for railway strikes. 


To forbid the sale of liquors in any 
lIding owned or controlled by the United 
rovernment, 
To exelude from the mails and from in- 
tate commerce any paper giving details 
icides 


except when they are author- 
the police for identification. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT McKINLEY. 


8. (To House only) To pass Senator Vilas’ 
act to forbid the interstate transmission of 
obscene matter by express or otherwise. 


To MINISTERS’ MEETINGS: Please take up 
the foregoing subjects for immediate dis- 
cussion and action, and also the greater 
question, Is it not the duty of the church to 
prosecute moral reforms as systematically 
as foreign missions? 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF TITE PAST MONTH. 

The election of McKinley. 

The completion of our arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain. 

The resignation of Gen. Weyler in Cuba. 

The sesquicentennial of Princeton. 

The annual national convention of the W. 
a. 

The reduction of wages by Carnegie and 
Pullman. 

The decision of New York Court of Ap- 
peals against bi-partisan boards. 

The decision of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court against patrolling by strikers. 

The decision by Illinois Supreme Court 


that the Torren’s law for simplifying real 
estate transfers is unconstitutional. 


THE GREAT UTTERANCE OF THE MONTH. 


President Cleveland at Princeton Oct. 22: 

“It is exceedingly unfortunate that pol- 
ities should be regarded in any quarter as 
an unclean thing. I believe it is not a 
superstitious sentiment that leads to the 
conviction that God has watched over our 
national] life from its beginning. Who will 
say that the things worthy of God’s re- 
gard and fostering care are unworthy of 
the touch of the wisest and best of men. 

Col. Watterson, in interview Nov. 18: 

“Tf human experience goes for anything 
and is even to count for much, the world 
ought to be wiser for the lessons it has 
had. I am afraid, however, that wealth 
and power have not grown wise enough to 
scent danger before it is upon them. The 
Eastern section of our country is already in 
danger. I have an impression that it does 
not see this. Yet it might, with profit to 
itself and to us all, read a chapter out of 
our own history, and take a hint in time 
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from the experience of the South. The in- 
stitution of African slavery was thought to 
confer great benefits upon its possesors. It 
produced in the South a distinct caste. 
Recognized by the Constitution, property 
in man came to take on a kind of divine 
right, and, at last, its supporters went to 
war to defend it. * * * Let the East take to 
itself the lesson of the South. In its con- 
centration of the wealth of the country, 
and in its ostentatious display of this 
wealth, in the gradual cultivation of caste, 
in the tendency to hug its vast riches and 
in the finding of means to keep its millions 
at home, let it behold a danger it will do 
well to consider in the light of both ancient 
and modern history, and if it has any real 
statesmen they cannot put their genius and 
resources to better uses than by the con- 
struction of policies which will bring them 
alliances and make them friends. * * * On- 
ly pride, the pride of wealth and caste, will 
keep the East from seeing the truth that it 
must make a partner of the rest of the 


country; not only by generous policies, but 
above all by just policies.” 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, in her 
“Reminiscences:” 
“T believe that the miseries consequent 
on the manufacture and ‘sale of intoxicating 
liquors are so great as to command imperi- 
ously the attention of all dedicated lives; 
and that, while the abolition of American 
slavery was numerically first, the abolition 


of the liquor traffic is not morally second.” 
LESSONS OF THE MONTH. 


That we should sow the land deep with 
literature in behalf of sound morals. 

That delegations should visit our rulers 
in behalf of home protection. 


rOPIC OF TERE SCATI- TUE CPRL2BIDY. 


. There is a “new charity” and a newest. 
The newest is just wages, that would make 
other charity much less necessary. Char- 
ty conferences should promote profit shar- 


ing as a part of their preventive work. 








MRS. LILIAN M. 


N. STEVENS, 


VICE-PRESIDENT-AT-LARGE, N. W. C. T. U. 
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Note Ingersoll’s fallacy: “Extravagance is 
a splendid form of charity.” 

2. The “new charity” so-called, that gives 
to the poor, “not alms, but a friend,” is 
really New Testament charity like that of 
the Beautiful Gate (Acts 4,) where Peter 
and John, instead of giving gold lent a 
hand, put the beggar on his feet, and im- 
parted a new spirit, all in Christ’s “Name.” 
This is done best by the “friendly visitor,” 
the “institutional,” or, better, “The Every- 
Day Church,” and the “Social Settlement,” 
all of which obey the scripture injunction, 
“Give alms of the things that are within.” 
Charity goes deepest in prevention in work 
for childhood, such as charity kindergar- 
tens and home-finding societies. 

3. So far as relief is given it should be on 
the Bible plan, as seen in the story of Ruth, 
who was a beneficiary of the law that gave 
gleanings to the poor, but they worked all 
day to get them, in accordance with the 
profound Bible law, which should be strict- 
ly applied by deacons and all other almon- 
ers, “If a man will not work neither shall 
he eat.” 

1, But society is bound to provide that if 
a man will work he shall eat. Pingree po- 
tato patches and industrial inns where food 
and lodging can be had by all who will 
work for it, should be in every city, and 
industrial farms in every county, which 
being provided let the giving and receiving 
of alms be sternly suppressed as benevo- 
lence which is not beneficence. Send for 
free reports and leaflets to Charity Organi- 
zation Society and Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor and Children’s 
\id Society, all in Charities Building, New 
York. See also topical index of my “Prac- 


tical Christian Sociology” for matter on all 


of above topics. 
NEWS OF THE MONTH—CHRISTIAN POLITIC 


President Cleveland’s 


-roclamation contains a distinct re 


tion of Christ as our Mediator, which 
usual, if not unprecedented, such d 
ment being usually theistic but not avowed 
ly Christian. The passage is as folloy 

| 


“Let us through the mediation of Him wh¢ 
has taught us how to pray, implore the for 


giveness of our sins and a continuation of 


heavenly favor.” Thus at last we have 


Thanksgiving 


proclamation in accord with the Supreme 


Court dictum, “This is a Christian nation.” 


GAMBLING, 
Numerous gambling slot machines have 


been seized in the saloons and destroyed by 
order of the court. 
NDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
While the farmers did not elect their 


presidential candidate, they did elect their 


grievances to consideration, as post-election 


conventions of farmers have already shown. 
\t one of these, the National Agricultural 
Congress, ex-President Harrison bade them 
present their wants to the government in 


definite form.For one thing they demand 
that protection of farm products shall keep 
pace with protection of other products. 
They also complain of the millers’ trust as 
unjust to both the producers and consum- 
ers of cereals. 

In Salt Lake City, thirteen members of 


the “Coal Exchange” were convicted of try- 

ing to ruin small dealers by forming a mon- 
poly or trust. 

In Cleveland, health inspectors are mak- 


‘on bake shops in cellars. 
HE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


he ideavorers of the National Cap 


lh: worked up a mammoth petition to 

for the enforcement of the law 
c the two illegal bars in the basement 
( } ( itol. The ancient world was re- 
ton < l t Dut 1t 1 more 

t lition f tu tely that ul 
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MRs. KATHARINI 


CORRESPON DIN¢ 


The new Primate of England, Right Rev. 
Frederick Temple, neither drinks liquors 
nor offers them to his guests. 

The Ohio Anti-Saloon League recently 
sent out an impressive circular containing 
denominations 


the declarations of many 


against the liquor traffic and urging ihe 
formation of auxiliary anti-saloon leagues 


in the churches for agitation and moral 
suasion, which they urge should be a part 
of “the 
churches.” 

The W. C. T. U. National Convention held 


at St. Louis, Nov. 15-18, was full of tasty 


regular routine work of the 


bits of talk, flavored with womanly com- 
radery, but we may venture to suggest 
might have been made more effective if 
dish, 


such as one whole evening given to a re- 


there had been some great central 


NTE STEVENSON, 


ETARY . WV. c.f 1 


stless series of arguments for total absti- 
nence, followed by pledge taking, of whose 
importance hundreds of its visitors had not 
persuaded, This was the more needed be- 
cause Miss Willard’s noble work for Ar- 
menia had prevented her from preparing 
her usual presidential message, which has 
ever been the greatest “State paper” of the 
Sabbath 


grown out of conventions into institutes, so 


vear. As school workers have 
should the leaders of reform and religion 
give their gatherings, in the new century, 
less to reports of what has been done and 
more to study of how the work should be 
done, less to business and enthusiasm and 
more to instruction by great specialists, 
such as abounded in the convention at St. 
Louis. And let us at this crossing of the 
century also turn our resolutions into pe- 
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MRs. HELEN 


M. BARKER, 


TREASURER, N, W. Cy T. U. 


titions, that is, substitute rifles for whis- 
tles. 
MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


Great interest has been aroused in Colum- 
bus, Cleveland, Toledo and other Ohio cities 
by the writer’s suggestion that when the 
officers of any city, in any state, fail to en- 
force the laws and the sheriff also refuses 
to enforce them, as the next higher officer, 
such an appeal as follows shoud be made to 
the governor: 


To His Excellency, the Chief Executive of 
the state: 

The undersigned organizations and in- 
dividuals hereby earnestly represent to you 
(1) that the laws of this state against Sab- 
bath-breaking, impurity, gambling and in- 
temperance, are, in common repute, so no- 


toriously and habitually violated in our 
city as to convince us that this lawlessness 
has the connivance, if not the consent, of 
those city authorities whose sworn duty it 
is to enforce the laws; and (2) that our 
respectful appeals for the enforcement of 
these laws have been persistently disre- 
garded; wherefore, we appeal to you to in- 
vestigate this alleged lawlessness, and if it 
shall be found that our city officers have re- 
fused or wilfully neglected to enforce said 
state laws, to use your powers as the chief 
executive of the state, by proclamation or 
otherwise, through the department of jus- 
tice or through the sheriff, or through 
other state officers under your direction, to 
secure to us and to our imperilled children 
the protection to which these neglected 
laws entitle us as citizens of this state; 
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and we ask you to protect the future here 
and elsewhere by requesting the legislature 
to enact a law similar to one in force in 
Minnesota, Washington and New Hamp- 
shire, providing that any city or county 
officer who wilfully neglects or refuses to 
enforce said laws may be punished with 
fine and deposition from office by indict- 
ment and trial in the courts. 
"NEWSPAPER REFORM. 

Among the latest instances of characteris- 
tic carelessness in the press agencies, was 
the report of a football match between 
Yale and Trinity as occurring on Sunday, 
which inquiry showed, as expected, was un- 
true. 

Who is that picture in your paper almost 
life size? 

Oh, that is yesterday’s murderer. 

Who is that other picture, almost as 
large? 

That is the man who was cured by Cel- 
lery. 

And who is that little picture over in the 
corner? 

Oh, that is a great man, Professor Smith. 

PURITY. 

Curfew, which rings children under 16 
home at 8 in winter, and at 9 in sun::ner, 
which is already in vogue in about 200 
of our towns and cities, is now proposed for 
New York City. Every week letters come 
to the writer from some new place where 
imperilled childhood is to be hereafter 
shielded. 


European carnivals are being multiplied 
in our cities, with their shameless accom- 
paniments. One has recently been pre- 
vented by the swift protest of the pastors at 
its first proposal. 

The writer recently saw a train news 
agent sell a voung man “The Standard,” a 
new rival of the Police Gazette, and re- 
ported the fact to the General Passenger 
Agent who immediately replied that the 


sale of that paper was unauthorized and 
the agent was warned that dismissal would 


follow a repetition of his offense. 
SABBATH REFORM. 

The most popular reform movement of 
the year seems likely to be the closing of 
local postoffices by petitions to the post- 
master general from a majority of the 
adult receivers of mail. Almost every day 
inquiries come to the writer about it. It is 
suggested that each young people’s society 
make one or more of its Christian Citizen- 
ship Committee a “Lord’s Day Committee,” 
to whom The Reform Bureau will furnish a 
badge to wear at conventions. These per- 
sons in each city would constitute together 
a joint committee for circulating petitions 
and literature and such other work as they 
might find. necessary. 


Enhéme F “ag 
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VICE AND VIRTUE. 


By KEYEs BECKER. 





is gay in her apparel ; 
There is musie with ber train 


Lo, the danee, the shout, the carol 


é > ,. Oc) f 
) LE 4 1, 
, HA" Fi How enticing is the strain! 
A ~ ; Aye, but mark the note of anguish 
' = That her clamor fails to drown. 
ee 


God ! some soul 





is made to languish, 
By the roadside stricken down ! 
Gaily onward—never heeding 





How her presence yields a blessing, 
What those wheels must override— Misery to comfort turning! 
Human hearts all crushed and bleeding Fair and cool her hand is pressing 
"Neath her juggernaut of pride! 


Troubled brows with fever burning. 
Virtue walks not in the highway 


, In her train are Grace and Beauty, 
Blatant, with a brazen tongue Worth and Goodness, Honor, Youth, 
In the scarce frequented byway Wisdom, Love and homely Duty, 
Her uplifting song is sung. 


Simple Strength and wondrous Truth 


Unto Virtue life is treasure, 
Dear to have and sweet to cherish. 
Life to Vice is but a pleasure 
Cast aside and lett to perish. 
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WW ROUND-THE-WORLD EXPEDITION OF INQUIRY 


) THE NEED OF A FORWARD MOVEMENT IN MISSIONS. —A SCHEME FOR A CHRISTIAN 
ala 
" COMMISSION. —HOW IT WOULD ROUSE 


1900, —FEASIBILITY OF THE PROJECT. 





MONG the great ques- 
tions which confront 
us at the close of the 
nineteenth century, 
none demand our 
attention more con- 
stantly than these: 

1. How to abolish 
the liquor traffic. 

2. How to Christianize the world. 

Leaving for the present the former, let us 
consider the latter: 
I. THE MISSIONARY SITUATION TODAY. 

The religious condition of the world to- 
day may be briefly summarized as follows: 

As the result of a century of modern mis- 
sionary labor, pioneers of the cross have 
penetrated into every known country. 
Frontier mission stations have been plant- 
ed at most of the strategic points. For the 
first time in history, the gateways of prac- 
tically all lands allow free access to Christ- 
ian missionaries. In short, the skirmish- 
ing preliminary to the Christian conquest 
of the world, has occurred, and is finished— 











it is time to begin the fight in earnest. 

Therefore, the crying need of the end of 
this century and the opening of the next, is 
to send forth missionaries no longer by ones 
and twos, but by scores and hundreds, by 
companies and regiments. The opportuni- 
ties, the times, the conditions, imperatively 
command Christendom to send army upon 
army into the Orient, into Africa, into 
South America, into the Islands of the Sea, 
until all countries and kingdoms - shall 
speedily become Christianized! 

It cannot be objected that the church is 
unable to do this, and to do it at once. 
Facts can readily be adduced proving be- 
vond the shadow of a doubt, that all the 
necessary men, money and machinery are 
now in the hands of the Christian denomi- 
nations. 


THE CHURCH.—A JUBILEE YEAR IN 


Ss; By George T. B. Davis, Field-Editor of Our Day 
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METHODS—A PRESSING PROBLEM. 


Go forward, then, we must, and in the 
face. of these conditions the question is: 
how shall the campaign be conducted? 
What tactics shall be pursued to make vic- 
tory certain? What methods. shall be 
adopted to recruit and send forth these ar- 
mies of missionaries? 

The best thoughts of the wisest men and 
women of the age are needed just at this 
point. There is need of deliberation, of 
federation, of inspiration. 

In material warfare two preliminary 
operations are indispensable to success. 
They are: 

First, A knowledge of the condition of 
the enemy’s country. 

Second, A definite plan of attack. 

These tactics must be used in our spir- 
itual war, if we wish to attain the largest 
results from the efforts put forth. What 
then, is the best way to discover the reli- 
gious condition of the world, and the meth- 
ods which must be employed to win it for 
Christ? 


II. PLAN FOR AN EXPEDITION OF 
INQUIRY. 

I would submit the following plan to the 
individuals, newspapers, societies and de- 
nominations of Christendom for their con- 
sideration: 

First, Let a band of experts be formed to 
make a pilgrimage around the world in the 
same ship. The sole aim of the expedition 
tobe: The inspection of all the chief coun- 
tries of the globe and the reporting to the 
stay-at-homes both the present condition 
of these nations and what methods should 
be pursued in the efforts to convert their in- 
habitants to Christianity. The traveling 
band to be made up of representatives of 
the leading religious newspapers of Amer- 
ica, England and the Continent; of dele- 
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gates from all evangelical denominations 

and sects; and of deputies from each of the 

great religious organizations, such as the 

W. C. T. U., the Y. P. S. C. E., the Epworth 

League, the B. Y. P. U., the Salvation Ar- 

my, the Volunteers, the Luther League, ete. 
THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION. 

Second, Let this company of spies, hav- 
ing in view the same end and aim, discuss 
both in private and in public every phase of 
the problem. Let them “secure the best 
opinions of the best people at the most in- 
teresting centres of interest in the circum- 
ference of our planet.” Let them interview 
the kings, the queens, the statesmen, the 
scholar, the missionaries and the wise ones 
of all classes and conditions, on the ways 
and means that will be most successful in 
dispelling from their lands the darkness of 
heathenism and in illuminating every in- 
habitant thereof with the light of the gos- 
pel. 

At every stage in the journey let each 
member of the expedition send back to the 
press articles filled with such observation 
as to foreign needs, such conclusions as to 
Christian duty, such stirring facts and 
figures, and withal, burning with such 
missionary zeal, as shall fire the hearts of 
thousands of readers to devote their lives 
and their all to the holy war. . 

Third: Let the members of the expedi- 
tiontion endeavor to arrange a plan for the 
federation of all Christian sects and socie- 
ties for the purposes of practical work; in 
order that there may be no friction of forces 
and no neglected spots. 


AT JERUSALEM 1900. 

Fourth: Have the itinerary so arranged 
that the commission would complete the 
survey and arrive in Jerusalem by Christ- 
mas, 1899. 

Then for a week, until the dawn of the 
20th eentury, the band might lead all 
Christendom in a “week of prayer” for the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the church, 
and for the blessing of God on the enlarged 
efforts for the conversion of the world. 

At this point the project might terminate 
as far as the work of the expedition as a 
whole is concerned. After the disbanding, 
however, each member of the company 
would become a radiating center of infor- 


mation and inspiration concerning the mo- 
dus operandi of the conquest. By private 
conversation, by public addresses, by arti- 
cles for the press he or she would strive to 
rouse the church to immediate and effective 
action. 


A YEAR OF JUBILEE IN 1900, 

But why limit the kindling process to the 
expedition? Why not make it the antece- 
dent to a year which shall be consecrated 
especially to the things of the spirit. A 
year wherein our thoughts, and speech, and 
actions shall be devoted first and foremost 
to the regeneration of mankind. Why not 
make this a year for the storing up of spir- 
itual power? for securing recruits? for per- 
fecting plans? for inaugurating the great 
campaign? And as the most fitting means 
to this end why not set apart 1900 asa year 
of jubilee? 

First: Let it be a year of thanksgiving to 
God for the marvelous manner in which he 
has led the church forward and upward dur- 
ing the past nineteen centuries; for the 
fullness of truth he has revealed to us 
through the Holy Spirit; for the glorious 
triumphs of the cross of Christ which have 
made Christianity the foremost religion of 
the world, if not in point of numbers, then 
surely in measure of influence. 

Second: Let it be a year for the girding 
up of loins for the twentieth century cru- 
sade of the kingdom. 

CELEBRATIONS IN GREAT CITIES. 

As a feature of the jubilee, and as a coun- 
teraction to the materializing influence 
which the Paris Exposition may possibly 
exert, great conventions or celebrations 
might be held in the chief cities of Christ- 
endom, 

A concrete application of this idea is af- 
forded in the following suggestion for 
twelve monthly celebrations: 

January, at Jerusalem. 

February, at Rome. 

March, at Berlin. 

April, at Stockholm. 

May, at St. Petersburg. 

June, at Edinburgh. 

July, at London. 

August, at Paris. 

September, at New York. 

October, at Chicago. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD TODAY. 


November, at New Orleans. Individuals sent by denominations, soci- 


December, at San Francisco. eties and newspapers are continually mak- 
THE BENEFITS OF THE EXPEDITION. ing this journey for other purposes. Why 
These outgrowths of the expedition may eae these persons be united for mutual 
be arranged later. The pressing question benefit and decrease of expense. 
at present is to see the necessity of such a HOW TO MAKE THE TOUR A SUCCESS. 
tour as that described above and its bene- The expedition should start not later than 
fits. the summer or fall of 1898, and the perfect- 


Certain it is that the church, thus ed plan, including the expense for each per- 
equipped with a knowledge of the fields to son, should be arranged by the summer of 


be won and of the methods to be pursued, 1897. This will allow a full year for the 


could send forth her soldiers to the conflict material, intellectual and spiritual prepar- 
with a confidence of speedy victory, by the ation of those privileged to form the com- 
help of the Almighty. pany. 

If heathen China can send a commission The financial management of the journey 
around the world to find out by what means’ can easily be arranged. Any of the prom- 
she can become more powerful, why can-  inent tourist companies will gladly furnish 
not enlightened Christendom send a com- estimates of the individual expense in a 


pany to encircle the globe to find out how band of from twenty to two hundred mem- 
her interests may be advanced? bers. 
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Miss Jessie A. Ackermann, who has been 
twice around the world for Christ and tem- 
perance, has been asked to prepare a “‘pro- 
posed route” for the expedition. 

What is at once needed for the success of 
the project is its endorsement by individu- 
als, Christian leaders, newspapers, denom- 


inations, and religious organizations. Then 
gradually in 1897 a committee can be 
formed to arrange the details and make a 
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public announcement of the plans agreed 
upon. 

Fellow-Christian, are you not sufficiently 
interested in the immediate salvation of the 
world to send us a postal or brief letter en- 
dorsing the plan? Have you not a sugges- 
tion or criticism to offer? At least, send us 
a line saying you are eager for a larger 
crusade for winning “the world for Christ.” 
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LIBERTY A SOCIAL PRODUCT. 


By RICHARD T. ELY. 





RICHARD T. ELy. 


N one of the large cities of our country 
an eloquent preacher not many years 
since made a plea for what is called 

“individual liberty” in the observance of 
Sunday. He thought it a good thing to ab- 
stain from work on Sunday, provided the 
act was purely voluntary, but he did not 
believe it would be a good thing, he said, 
“to compel men by law to close their places 
of business one day in a week. If I want 
to close my shop on Sunday, that is my 
privilege, and it is praiseworthy in me, but 
T have no right to compel you, thinking 
otherwise, to close your shop. Let each one 
do that which seems good in his own eyes.” 
If these were not the exact words of the di- 
vine, they are the substance of them. They 
illustrate the length to which an uncritica 
acceptation of popular phrases and ecatch- 
words may carry good men. 

Arguments of this kind may be heard 

every day, but they are misleading, because 
if analyzed they will be found to rest upon 


any number of false assumptions. It 
seems to be supposed that there is a liberty 
which exists apart from organized society, 
and to which a man has an inalienable in- 
dividual right; whereas, as a matter of fact, 
liberty is a social product and wherever 
found in the world is the outcome of life 
in organized society. 

In contrast to the assumptions of our 
pleader for individual liberty, let us take 
the case of the barbers in Madison, Wis. 
At the present time there are some twenty- 
five or thirty barbers in the city. The de- 
sire of all these barbers, with one exception, 
is to close their shops. This one man forces 
all the others, compelling them, under pen- 
alties, to keep open their shops. They de- 
sire the liberty which is denied them. The 
condition of things is aptly illustrated in 
reports of the agitation for Sunday closing 
which have appeared in the Madison papers. 
One article in a Madison daily is headed, 
“Want one Holiday—Wielders of Razors 
and Shears Planning for a Sabbath Like 
Other Men Enjoy.” Among other things in 
the article, it is said of the barbers, “they 
want one day of freedom from the irksome 
hum of the clippers.” 

\nother article, dated May 29, is headed, 
“One Still Hangs Out—A Single 
Prevents the Fraternity from Closing Sun- 


Rarber 


days.” 

We have here brought before us the prob- 
lem of liberty in modern society. It is im- 
possible in this brief space to enter into the 
this 
Some things, how- 
ever, ean be said, which it is hoped will 
prove of practical value. 


philosophical aspect of subject and 


treat it exhaustively. 


Liberty means freedom to develop and to 
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grow. It has its positive as well as its neg- 


ative aspects. It means the absence of con- 
straint, and also it means the presence of 
conditions which make possible the un- 
folding of our faculties. Liberty thought 
of as merely an empty vessel is no good. 
Now, when we inquire into the restraints 
on liberty and limitations upon our oppor- 
tunities, we must ask ourselves at once the 
question, whence do these restraints and 
Their 


chiefiy external to organized society. 


limitations proceed? source is 
So- 
ciety exists to remove these restraints and 
limitations, and positively to provide con- 
ditions which favor the physical, mental 


The 


which stands for organized society, is the 


and spiritual growth of man. state, 


organ of liberty. 
to 


It is a erude philosophy, 


contrary historical facets which looks 
upon the state as a power restraining the 
liberty with which man was endowed in 
primitive society. In his primitive condi- 
tion man knows little liberty, but his true 
liberty increases continually with the 
erowth of society. 
Liberty has to be conquered from nature, 
and What 
in Afri- 
ca today: nature is there unsubjugated and 
Man 


her where 


to do this is the office of society. 


this means we ean see well enough 


fears nature and 
he 
Man 


of 


man is her slave. 


does not rule is found in a 


primitive condition. does not 


pass 


out of a condition absolutely  unre- 
strained liberty into organized society, but 
as society develops, man passes out of his 
natural abject slavery in which he crouches 
before unknown forces and werships base 
creatures, even stones and sticks. 

There can be no liberty until man is pro- 
Where the re- 


fellows 


tected from his fellowman. 


lations of man to his are unregu- 
lated, the strong prey upon the weak, and 
the strong make war with one another, and 
human slavery is superadded to the slavery 
which unsubjugated nature places upon 
man. 

Liberty must also be won from the tyr- 
Wher- 


ever society exists there are found social 


rany of unregulated social forces. 


forces of the most diverse kind, and these 
place restraints upon men which are evil if 
The 


word “competition” brings before us a vast 


they are are not suitably regulated. 


array of powerful social forces in modern 


society. Our business is organized on the 
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basis of competition. 


This means that in 


a Way we are running a race, and our con- 
duct must be regulated within narrow lim- 
its by the conduct of others. This is what 
is meant when it is said, “we must meet 
competition.” We have to be careful not 
to fall out of the race. 

We may now come back to the illustra- 
If all the bar- 
a city keep open on Sunday, then 


tion with which we started. 
bers of 
the conditions of the business are regulated 
by that fact; rent and wages are calcu- 
lated with reference to Sunday opening. 
The man who does not keep open on Sun- 
day is thus at once placed at a disadvan- 
tage, and it is quite possible would be able 
to pay neither rent nor wages, even suppos- 
ing that he loses merely his Sunday trade. 
But this is not all; the one who closes his 
barber shop on Sunday, incurs the danger 
of losing not only one-seventh of his trade, 

What the barber 
. 


fears is that those who go to another shop 


but a larger proportion. 
on Sunday, will also go to another shop on 
other days. As a result of this condition 
of things, we see how it is that one man can 
compel twenty-five others to follow a line 
of conduct which is obnoxious to them, and 
thus is able to restrict their freedom. Can 
anything be more absurd than to uphold 
this tvrrany of a minority through appeals 
to individual libertv? It is of no purpose 
to reply that the majority can follow their 
the 


because a man is not free who has to pay a 


own wishes and suffer consequences, 


penalty and suffer severely if he would fol- 


low a right line of conduct. There are 
various kinds of restraint. A man mani- 


festly is not free if he is taken bodily and 
carried somewhere else; but he is also not 
free if someone places a pistol at his head 
and says, “If vou do not go along with me I 
free 
who is told that if he wishes to have one 


will shoot you.” A man also is not 


day in seven for rest and worship he must 
the 
There is absolutely no 


see his wife and children suffer for 
necessaries of life. 
other way in society to secure freedom for 
the vast majority of men than through the 
regulation of social forces, for liberty ever 
has been and still is a social product. 


Nha 


1 


J. 
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MONEY AND MORALS IN POLITICS. 


By WILBUR 





WILBUK F 


CRAFTS 


Hk statesmanship of Christ requires 
us to seek first the kingdom of God, 


which he defines to be the doing 
of God's will on earth as in 
heaven, and which is further ex- 


plained in a parallel passage as meaning 
a heavenly city on earth, a Christianized 


society. Current politics sometimes puts 
its 


morals first il 


platforms, declaring 
to be the first 
but in presiden- 


“temperance and morality 
concern of 


tial 


government,” 


messages and congressional 
Not that 


moral interests less, but 


programs 
it is not even second, legislators 


esteem 


money in- 


terests more. The former fail not so much 


by hostility as by indifference. They are 
not usually voted down, but die of neglect 
still-born, in when fa- 
vorably reported, moral bills must wait on 
The 
divoree bill, for instance, favorably report- 
ed on Feb. 18, with all opposition removed, 
waited until Mar. 10 five minutes in 
which to pass the House, and then had a 
like delay in the Senate. 


committee. Even 


money measures, Reform Bureau’s 


for 


Congress had ap- 
preciated a coarser peril in the case of the 
prizefight bill, and rushed it through, but 
the saving of families, imperiled by every 
day’s continuance of Oklahoma’s infamous 
ninety-day divorce mill, appealed to them 
less strongly. In the last Congress the on- 
ly moral measures enacted, the anti-lot- 
tery bill and the economic investigation of 


F. CRAFTS. 


the liquor traffic, were passed at the very 
end, suggesting a revised version of the 
political plank aforesaid to the effect that 
temperance and morality are the last con- 
cern of government. 


But in putting money before morals, 
Congressmen are true “Representatives” of 


The 
praised by his constituents is not that one, 


their people. legislator who is most 
who, following the example of ex-Senator, 
ex-Congressman Blair, devotes his days and 
nights to the study of the great national 
problems of statesmanship, such as edu- 


cation, labor, the Sabbath, temperance, 
but the man who tramps intemperately six 
days a week about the departments hunting 
offices and pensions, and trades votes in- 
all 


and then labors on the Sabbath studying 
how the 


cessantly for appropriations the week, 


to serve selfish interests of his 


constituents, and so his own, more effective- 


ly in the week before him. There is at 
once too much and too little “business” in 
politics. The legislator ought to be 


wholly free from the cares of his own pri- 
vate business, first of all, which is true of 
very few. Think of a man being president 
of a railway and Congressman at once, and 
then he ought to be free from the care of 
the private business of his constituents, in 
order to give his whole energy to the public 
business and to the general welfare. 

Many a Christian merchant opposes or 
he 
He refuses 


neglects prohibition because 
the lie that it 


believes 
hurts business. 
to sion remonstrances against saloons, even 
signs applications for licenses instead, to 
keep or win patronage. 

“best citizens” 


Thase in 


“reform,” are often roused to it by the in- 


who engage 


crease of vices. The peril of their dollars 
stirs them more than the peril of their 
children. 

“A business administration,” the one idea 
of the taxpayer’s reform club, good as far 
I be- 
men 
So far as 


as it goes, is an ominous half truth. 


lieve we should have more business 


and fewer lawyers in politics. 


government is business—and municipal 
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government is very largely that—it should 
be conducted on the best business princi- 
ples. The office is not for the officer, but 
the office and the officer are both for soci- 
ety. To make appointments and dismis- 
sions on any other basis than fitness and 
inefficiency, is to sacrifice the interests of 
society to the selfishness of individuals. 
But we shall hardly checkmate the bood- 
ler’s selfishness by playing against it the 
taxpayer’s selfishness. It can be con- 
We must have not 
only “a business administration,” but also 


quered only from above. 


civie patriotism and Christian citizenship. 
Ba % * * % Ea % 

Politics must have nobler ideals than the 
promise of more profits to the merchant 
the The 
writer finds everywhere in his wide travels 
that men have little interest in 
politics because it is but a contest of sel- 
fish interests, and he recalls, in contrast, his 
own boyhood, when rich 


and more wages to workmen. 


young 


men 
“protection,” not for their own property, 
but for the slave; and when working men 
were not in polities for higher wages for 


sought 
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themselves, but for, the emancipation of 
their wageless brothers. And in the war it 
was not bounties and contracts that chief- 
ly interested the people, but the unselfish 
struggle to save the Union. 

* * * * * %* * 

God has confounded our silver and tariff 
babel until it would seem impossible to 
rally the old parties again on these selfish 
lines. Let us, by all means, learn what is 
right and wise to do about tariff and cur- 
rency, but let us also rise out of the party 
wrecks which such have 
caused with some leading issues more wor- 
thy of the close of nineteen Christian cen- 
turies, and enter the twentieth century, in 
which, by correct reckoning, our next pres- 
idential election will occur, with such lead- 
ing aims for the party of progress as di- 
vorce reform, purity, industrial justice, the 
maintenance of the Sabbath, the suppres- 
sion of gambling and the saloon. 

Tn place of the savage and selfish war cry, 
“To the victors belong the spoils,” let us 
write that watchword of the true nobility 
that honors itself in forgetting self. 


selfish issues 


CHRISTIANIZING AFRICA, 


By BOOKER 





BoOoKER ‘Tl. WASHINGTON. 


APE Town, Aug. 7.—Details have just 
received here of the decisive 
victory won on Wednesday by 

British troops 
Plumer’s column, 


been 


hundred 
Colonel 


th seven 
composing 
force estimated to have num- 


The latter 


er a native 


bered from 5,000 to 7,000 men. 





WASHINGTON. 


fought most desperately and bravely, charg- 
ing up within a few yards of the British 
rapid fire guns,” 


“About 500 of the Matabele warriors were 
slain during the engagement.” 

“At 6 o’clock on Wednesday morning, a 
force of about 700 men, whites and natives, 
cavalry, infantry and artillery, all under 
British officers, marched to the Umlugu 
valley. 

“But when the screw guns began crash- 
ing case-shot into the enemy, tearing wide, 
bloody gaps in the ranks, and the deadly 
Maxim rattled its hail of lead into the heav- 
ing, serried masses of the rapidly moving 
impis, the natives wavered in their charge, 
and a moment later the rush was stopped 
and they began to give way, leaving heaps 
of dead and wounded.” 

The brief extracts quoted above from the 
press dispatches tell their own story. Such 
dispatches are nothing unusual. They can 
be seen almost weekly. 















With such an object lesson before us, 
why need Christians wonder that Africa is 
not Christianized faster. What is the 
crime of these heathen? Why are they thus 
shot down—mowed down by the 
Simply because God has given them land 
that some one else wants to possess—sim- 
ply because they are ignorant and weak. 

On the very day, perhaps at the very hour 
that the British troops were mowing down 
those Africans simply because they tried 
to defend their homes, their wives and their 
children, hundreds of prayers were being 
offered up in as many English churches that 
God might convert the heathen in Africa 
and bring them to our way of thinking and 
What mockery! 


THE PSALMIST vs. 


acre, 


acting. 


LESSED is the man that walketh 


not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners, nor sitteth in the _ seat 


of the scornful, but his delight is in 
the law of the Lord and in his law doth he 
meditate day and night. And he shall 
be like a tree, planted by the meeting of 
the streams, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season, his leaf also shall not wither and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 

It has been discovered that David was not 
the author of the first psalm. It is at 
least equally certain that he 
does not much matter, it is not the kind 
of thing to greatly add _ to or diminish his 
fame. Somebody wrote it; it is very old, 
and so simple, as to both form and sub- 
stance, that it seems to me that I should 
have written something very like it myself, 
if no one else had done it. And the de- 
cided weight of opinion is that whoever 
wrote it did so by the inspiration of God, 
and IT reckon that is so, whatever definition 
of inspiration be accepted, for it would be 
hard to find one, learned or simple, who 
would not put his finger on that stickful 
‘of poetic prose and say, “Chance, or law, 
or miracle, that is right, that is reliable, 
that is true, that will do to tie to.” At any 
rate, the church imputes to it absolute 


was. It 


verity and accepts it unequivocally as the 
very word of God, and in the most earnest 
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Have not these Matabele warriors as 
much right to lay claim to the streets of 
London, as the English have to claim the 
native land of these Africans? What Eng- 
land has done every Christian (?) nation 
in Europe has done. 

On one ship a half dozen missionaries go 
to use the Bible and prayer book—in the 
next ship go a thousand soldiers to use the 
rifle. 

Can we wonder that the Africans hesitate 
about exchanging their religion for that of 
the Anglo-Saxon race? 


Wb 0 Han Tutt : 


THE SALOONKEEPER. 


By JOHN G, 


WOOLLEY. 


circles of church work it would greatly de- 

tract from one’s usefulness, if not de- 

stroy it altogether, even to express a doubt 

upon the subject. 
RULE TO VOTE BY. 

And so because I prize this hearing, and 
would set every step of my thought in a 
sure place today and bar out of this hour 
any possible personal vagary, I propose to 
you that, as you have often seen a tailor 
lay a pattern upon a piece of cloth, we 
lay this ancient, accepted evident, true, 
and 


cut it out, and wear it as the toga virilis of 


inspired scripture upon our politics 


our Christian citizenship, wear it, I say, 
for it matters very little how admirable 
the cut of one’s piety is, if he takes it off 
in the polling booth, as men take off their 
overcoats indoor, for fear of not “feeling” 
them when they come out into the open 
air. a 

The question of the liquor traffic is al- 
ready reduced to a simple equation from 
which the reduction of a single election day 
will suffice to give the value of “X”—the 
cross of Christ upon a free man’s ballot slip. 
An election is an example in division; the 
voting body is the dividend, the issue is the 
divisor. If it be single the quotient will be 
simple and final; if it be a polynomial, the 
answer will be but another problem, as 
difficult as the first. The one bright spot 
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in the sky of practical politics today is that 
the people have compelled the parties to 
form a campaign upon single issues. The 





choice of divisors is one of three—an am- 
iable medley, the measure of a dollar, and 
“the measure of a man.” What the church 
will get out of this election depends upon 
what she divides by. If she divide by a 
medley, she will get confusion, more or 
less hopeful. If she divide by money, she 
will get money, and if she divide by man- 
hood she will get manhood. 

The liquor traffic is not economics, but 
treason, overt, insolent, bloody as_ the 
shambles and black as the lees of mid- 
night. I hate it, and when I think of it, 
all the voices of memory, the words of the 
book, and every fiber of my soul and body 
become a seething, unreasoning mob and 
ery, “Kill!” 

I would not ask you to accept this red- 
hot. lashing fever of my blood as any ar- 
gument. I have eaten hell ashes until my 
mind is alkaline and cuts up the unctuous 
lubricants of calm and decorous debate, and 
spoils the play of thought. Perhaps there 
may be something to be said in favor of 
“the drink,” for all my hatred of it. 

I will not offer you the testimony of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; 
most of those women have been chained by 
the implacable tyranny of their own love to 
the Caucasus of drink, with bosoms bared 
to the beaks and claws of licensed and pro- 
tected vultures, and shame and wounds 
have made them hypochondriacal, maybe. 

No sore-hearted appeals shall warp your 
judgment here. No outraged and indignant 
womanhood shall obtrude her tears to 
stampede your sympathies. Let stricken 
childhood wail on through the starless, 
voiceless midnight of its wrongs, unheeded. 
Let statesmanship find audience elsewhere 
tonight. Upon the certified record of the 
church herself, and his own admissions to 
his inner consciousness, I will indict the 
Christian voter. 

But may not the church be wrong? Yes, 
but nothing on this planet is so apt to be 
right as she. By the word of Jesus Christ 
she holds her commission. His own dis- 
ciples were her first ministers. His mother, 
His brothers and sisters, molded her early 
life. Her life has been one long contem- 


plation of His perfections. She is the 
mother of interpretation and criticism, old 
and new alike. The greatest heights of 
science are but spurs of the main range 
of her thought. God help this world if she 
cannot be trusted by her own sons. But 
does her word bind us? No, our own 
words bind us. We have taken her vows 
upon us and pledged ourselves in the blood 
of the New Testament, to love, honor and 
cherish her. You revere her, and I do, but 
it is by no sentiment that I exhort you. 
My business with you has to do with com- 
mon honesty, and nothing more or less. 


QUOTES FROM THE RECORD. 


I open here before you the official record 
of your general assembly; listen. I read 
extracts, but every word of context intensi- 
fies the meaning: “To license the liquor 
traffic is a sin against God and a crime 
against humanity; being morally wrong, it 
“an never be made legally right, and the 
time has fully come when Christians s’ ~uld 
unite their efforts, regardless of prev.sus 
affliliations, for its suppression. No politi- 
cal party has a right to expect, nor ought 
it to receive, the vote of a Christian, so 
long as it stands committed to the license 
policy or refuses to put itself upon record 
in open hostility to the saloon.” ; 

Some one will say, and truly, that t 
liquor traffic has become a question of mer@ 
method, but methods are principles in mo- 
tion, and the first Psalm presents the 
whole rationale of Christian method in a 
simple song—how to walk, how to stand, 
how to sit. how to meditate, how to grow, 
how to prosper—and the music of it will 
fill the whole earth when the people sing it 
with a ballot hox accompaniment. That 


‘ 


portion of the Psalmody requires “an in- 
strument.” 

T presume T shall be within the truth and 
the proprieties of this occasion in saving 
that the saloon keeper is an “ungodly” 
man. “God is not in all his thoughts, his 
ways are always grievous, his mouth is full 
of cursing, and deceit, and fraud, under 
his tongue is mischief and vanity, he sit- 
teth in the lurking places of the villages, 
in the secret places doth he murder the in- 
nocent, his eves are privily set against the 
poor, he lieth in wait secretly as a lion 
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in his den, he lieth in wait to catch tue 
he doth catch the 
draweth him into his net, he croucheth and 
humbleth himself that the poor may fall 
by his strong ones, he hath said in his 
heart, God hath forgotten.” 


poor, poor, when he 


BASIS OF HIS CLAIM. 


What has he to say for his business? 
Upon what basis does he calculate his poli- 
tics? To what measure does he lay the 
“Men 
always drank and always will drink;” “If 
I do not sell, somebody else will;” “There 
is revenue in it;” “It is a personal matter 
and moral suasion is the only remedy;” 
“Close the low dives by increasing the li- 
cense and make the saloons respectable;” 
“Regulation is an eternal principle;” “Keep 
the question out of politics; “We are in 
sympathy with all wise and well directed 
efforts to prevent the evils of intemper- 
ance;” “Public sentiment will not tolerate 
a prohibition law;” and more, but all to 
the same effect, and so year in and year 
out, upon election day—the one day of the 
-alendar when men are equal—the average 


lines of his citizenship? He says: 


Christian voter, like a dreary parrot perched 
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upon a party boss’s thumb, sometimes 


right side up, sometimes upside down, 
echoes the blasphemy and takes up the 
damnable parody and chants it through, to 
the dismay of the church, and the joy and 
satisfaction of her enemies: “Blessed is the 
practical man that walketh as erect as 
possible, in the counsel of the ungodly, af- 
filiates with the unclean in politics to con- 
trol the soap market and confesses spirit- 
ual insolvency to speculate in his own dis- 
honored pledges for the profit of a party 
that scorns the inconvenient virtue that 
would do right all days alike.” “Blessed 
is the man that walketh not in the coun- 
se] of the ungodly.” 

All the triune 


psalm have to do with action. 


the first 
In Christian 


beatitudes of 


citizenship a “resolution” shows how the 
ballot shows 
the man 


eth not in the way of sinners.” 


resolver feels, a where he 


stands. “Blessed is that stand- 
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T is with pleasure that we present to our 


readers this month an autographic mes- 

sage from Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. Few 
living Americansare more widely known and 
loved, or have exerted a deeper influence on 
their day and generation. As a Christian sol- 
dier he has wielded a two-edged sword—ad- 
vancing the kingdom by both the pulpit and 





the press. He is today by far “the most pop- 








ular writer on the religious press;” and last 
April he celebrated his semi-centennial in 
the ministry. 




















DR. THEODORE 


A, 
L. CUYLER. x 


sn 


For more than thirty years he was pastor 
of one of the largest Presbyterian churches 
in this country—the Lafayette Avenue 
Church of Brooklyn. Into that church he 
received 4,650 members, of whom nearly 
2,000 were on confession of faith. He has 
written more than 4,000 articles for the 
religious press, many of which have been 
translated into foreign tongues and re- 
printed in newspapers all round the world. 
It is estimated that 200,000,000 copies of his 
articles have appeared in the periodicals of 
America alone! 
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CHRISTMAS MESSAGE TO THE CHRISTIANS OF AMERICA. 


By THEODORE. L CUYLER. 
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ye true way to observe Christmas is to throw open the door of your heart and let Jesus come in as a 
Joy-giver. A genuine Christian’s joy is in loving Christ, and in loving others because Christ loved 
them—it is in doing good to others and so having a Christmas all the yeararound. We cannot create 

song-birds, but we can provide cages and food for them, and fill our dwellings with their musie. So we can- 

not create the spiritual offerings which Jesus offers; but they will be ours if we provide heart-room for them. 

The birds of Peace and Joy and Power will fly {in if we set the door and windows of our souls open to the 

Christmas Christ. 


December, 1896. THEO. L, CUYLER. 
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DR. A. T. 


EW living men have been more per- 
sistent or more successful in their ef- 
forts to rouse Christendom to a sense 

of her responsibility for the speedy salva- 
tion of the world, than Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
In a recent interview with our Field Editor 
he said: 

“T once wrote a book entitled ‘The Crisis 
of Missions.’ Today we are on the verge of 
a yet greater crisis, which I can only des- 
ignate by the term ‘The Crisis of the Crises.’ 
Now, as never before, all the world lies open 
to the missionary, and yet,” he cried, “just 
when God has so graciously opened every 
door, the missionary societies are sending 





PIERSON. 


out but a fraction of those waiting to go, 
and in many cases are actually calling in 
missionaries now on the fields—and all on 
account of lack of money.” 

Dr. A. T. Pierson was born in the city of 
New York in 1837. He was converted at 15 
years of age, received his collegiate educa- 
tion at Hamilton, and his theological train- 
ing at Union Seminary. 

He has been pastor of Presbyterian 
churches at Winsted, Conn.; Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Waterford, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Philadelphia, Pa. He 
also supplied the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
of London for a year following Spurgeon’s 
death. 
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A FAREWELL MISSIONARY MESSAGE 


By ARTHUR T. PIERSON 
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O my beloved brethren in the ministry I would most 1 
home in Brooklyn. 


vingly leave a farewell message as I return to my 
We must buiid from the bottom and not from the top, Everything in the structure depends on the 
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ave ex pe- 
Ss life which makes all service and even sacrifice i joy 


AkrHUR T. PLleRson. 
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LOVETH HIS LIFE SHALL LOSE IT.” 
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W WORTH) KEEPING. W 


) AN ADDRESS ON THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW AND REFORM. 
W By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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thereactually can be room for argument 
as to whether the law of the land should 
or should not be enforced. I think, and I 
speak after some experience in a local legis- 
lative body as well as an executive officer, 
that the chief evil from which we suffer is 
the fact that the lax enforcement of laws 
of all kinds has given the impression to 
the average legislator 
that it is a safe thing 
at any time to trust 
the law will not be 
enforced so as to 
please somebody else. 
“And in speaking 
of the enforcement of 
law, I want to protest 
as emphatically as I 
can, in the name of de- 
eent citizens, against 
the habit that has 
grown up of maudlin 
sympathy for the law- 
breaker. 
“There are a large 
number of people 


| is a discredit to us as a people that 


who apparently do 
not mind any form 
of killing except ju- 
dicial killing. They 
are not shocked in the 
least by a murder, but 
they _ feel terribly 
when the murderer is hanged. When 
Kineaid was on trial in Washington 


THEODORE 


for killing ex-Congressman Talbert, a 

young woman from Kentucky came into the 

Civil Service Commission rooms and said: 
‘I am going to see the trial of poor Mr. 

Kincaid.’ I said: ‘Poor Mr. Kincaid! I 

hope they will hang him.’ 

“She was appalled at such brutality. 








nT 





‘What, hang Mr. Kineaid? I am so sorry 
for Mr. Kincaid.’ I said: ‘Yes, but I was 
sorry for Mr. Talbert. Are you not sorry 
for him?’ She said: ‘Yes, I was sorry for 
Mr. Talbert, but Mr. Talbert is dead.’ 
“When Bat Shea’s body was taken back 
to Troy, after he had been electrocuted, at 
the funeral half of the city’s poulation 
turned out to do honor to this man who had 
been killed for a pe- 
culiarly infamous and 
brutal murder, com- 
mitted in the effort to 
do his part in over- 
turning a whole sys- 
tem of government— 
because that is what 
it means—in overturn- 
ing the fairness and 
honesty of elections. 
If the man had been 
shot leading a forlorn 
hope on the field of 
battle, and had been a 
soldier of the most 
distinguished gallant- 
ry and of unblem- 
ished private life, he 
would not have had 
one-tenth the honor 
given him, nor one 
tenth the regret ex- 
ROOSEVELT. pressed for him that 
was expressed for that 
murderer. What does such an event mean. It 
means there are a large number of people 
in this country who need to be educated up 
—and educated up, if necessary, through 
drastic methods-—to the idea that a crime 
is a crime, a crime should be punished, and 
sympathy is not for the criminal, but for 
the victim. 
“In New York City I have endeavored to 
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make the lawbreakers, especially those 
along certain lines of ancestral immunity, 
understand we were not playing ‘Puss-in- 
the-corner’ with the criminals, but trying 
to catch them, and after we have caught 
them to punish them, and in the same way 
you will have to make those lawbreakers 
who belong to the dangerous classes, the 
violent types of criminals, the man who 
does violence and takes property, and is 
willing to take life, if necessary—you have 
got to make that man understand that he 
who draws the sword in that fashion shall 
perish by the sword, and that the commun- 
ity will tolerate none of the false senti- 
ment which cannot spare a tear for the 
victim of the lawbreakers, but which is 
only too ready to weep when the law- 
breakers themselves reap the punishment 
they so richly deserve.” 

“Tt makes very little difference what form 
of defiance of the law takes. It may come 
in the shape of a mob, which interferes 
with traffic on the railways; it may come in 
the shape of another mob, which lynches 
an offender, or some man whom they think 
is an offender; it may come in the less nox- 
ious but still very noxious form of disre- 
garding the law in favor of some powerful 
interest, whether this be the liquor interest 
or any other. 

“Tt is worth while to point out to the lat- 
ter-day apologists for the transgressors of 
certain kinds of laws that Washington 
marched an army into Western Pennsyl- 
vania to put down the whisky insurrection, 
and beer is no more sacred than whisky. 

“Nothing is more repulsive in our public 
life than the tendency to deify mere 
‘smartness,’ that is, the tendency to treat a 
certain kind of intellectual acuteness as in 


itself admirable, even though utterly di- 
vorced from honesty and morality. A self- 
respecting community, a community quick 
with the spirit of stalwart honesty, will 
regard the clever criminal with even more 
abhorrence than the stupid criminal, and 
will war upon him relentlessly; and it will 
war no less relentlessly upon the man who, 
whether in public or private life, stops just 
short of criminality, but who nevertheless 
debauches public sentiment more than do 
most actual criminals. 

“Some years ago a United States Senator 
announced that purification of politics was 
an iridescent dream, and that the Decalogue 
and the Golden Rule had no place in public 
life. There is, unfortunately, a certain or- 
der of intellect which is prone to admire 
just such silly and vicious cynicism, and 
to the admiration thus excited the words 
of the Senator did damage. Washington’s 
whole life is meaningless if it does not show 
that the Decalogue and the Golden Rule 
should form the standard for public men 
above all others. A man who is a brilliant 
phrasemaker and uses his talent to advance 
what is low and base is unfit for public 
life in a commonwealth which seriously 
puts Washington forward as an example. 

“This is true of the politicians who ad- 
vocate what is evil. It is true to an even 
greater extent of the bolder politicians who 
actually do what is evil. The man who 
steals a legislature; the man who wins a 
governorship by wholesale fraud and vio- 
lence at the polls; the man who buys a sen- 
atorship by bribery, whether with money 
or office, each and every one of these will 
be repudiated by any community which 
puts into practice its belief in Washington’s 


greatness.” 
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a BEN BUTTON’S OPPORTUNITY. 


By THOMAS SULLIVAN. 
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“a HRISTMAS eve in wholesome looking, reminding one of a 
the great city of sound winter apple. 

Chicago, and the “Paynuts, sir?” says the proprietor of 
short December’ the stall courteously, and as he speaks he 
day is nearly moves out from behind the box showing a 
ended. splendidly developed head and torso united 

Already the tide to poor, twisted, shrunken limbs that hard- 
of home-going ly appear strong enough to bear up under 
suburbanites has begun to flow along their load. 
toward the various depots. Here, at 3y his side stands a decently dressed man 
the corner of Fifth avenue and Water street, With careworn features, whose conversa- 
the tide is checked for a moment by the tion has evidently been interrupted by the 
swinging bridge as some late boat, taking customer, for as soon as the purchase is 
advantage of the unusual open weather, made the salesman turns eagerly to him 
passes up the river with her load. At such 4nd resumes the talk. 

a moment the weary policeman, who for “There,” says he, “I’m soon done, as the 
hours has been making a gallant fight to Sassidge said to the cook. Now I’m agur 
prevent a blockade and protect the reckless to hear the resht of it, Phil.” 

pedestrians, wishes himself at some easier 
post. 

“The Northwestern depot? There it is— 
look out there where you’re goin’—there it 
is straight ahead over the bridge.” 

The officer points to the north as he 
gives the information while, almost auto- 
matically, his other hand is raised to halt 
a heavily-loaded wagon as it turns the cor- 
ner dangerously near the old man who has 
asked the question. With a word of thanks 
he saunters carelessly on his way toward 
the bridge, looking curiously about him at 
the swift moving throng, evidently a 
stranger in this part of the busy city. 


i fi SS 
While he pauses for a moment at one of the a a peeremia irre 











numerous peddler’s stands we have an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a good look at him. 

Although the weather is very warm for 
the season, he is covered completely by a “There is no rest to it, Barney. I didn’t 
heavy fur-trimmed ulster that makes his get the job, that’s all. I was one among 
short, squat figure appear heavier than it about forty applicants for the position. 
really is. His face, where it is not hidden One man succeeded, the rest of us failed, 
by a heavy gray-flecked beard, is ruddy and and failure means so much under the pres- 


“Paynuts, Sir?’ says the proprietor of the stall.’ 
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ent circumstances. To me, and to hun- 
dreds of others like me, idleness means 
hunger, destitution and despair.” 

“See here, Barney,” the tone is almost 
fierce and the words fall slowly and very 
distinctly from the tightly-drawn, bloodless 
lips, “You can’t help me. I know just how 
you stand. I don’t expect nor could I ac- 
cept help from you, placed as you are; but 
I must complain to someone or I'll go 
crazy.” 

“Sure its a proud man I am, intoirely, to 
have your frindship and confidence, Mr. 
3artlett. If I can’t help, I can listen with a 
warm heart, for you and yours, so, fire 
away, as the alligator said to the boy with 
the pop-gun, maybe it’ll do you good.” 

“T haven’t done but one-half days’ work 
this month, and it’s three months and more 
since the shops shut down. I’ve pawned 
or sold everything that was worth selling; 
[ owe rent, and have borrowed money from 
friends who are nearly as poor as myself, 
until I am ashamed to be seen. Yet some 
people prate of temporary busines stagna- 
tion, and say times will soon change for 
the better.” 

“Well, that’s thrue for thim. Sure, any 
change is better nor none at all, as the blind 
beggar said when he found the bad penny 
in his hat.” 

“Yes, but Barney, old man, while we’re 
waiting for good times, my wife and little 
ones are literally suffering for want of 
food.” 

“Man alive, don’t be talking that way. 
Sure things aren’t half as bad as they look, 
as the monkey said whin he peeped in the 
lookin’ glass.” 

“It’s just the other way in this case. 
Many men are walking the streets this 
Christmas’ eve, holding their heads up 
while their hearts are filled with black de- 
spair because of their compulsory idle- 
ness.” 

“Well, there’s no denyin’ it: ’tis purty 
rough as the feller said when he swally’d 
the file.” 

A sound between a laugh and a grunt 
causes both men to notice that our fur-clad 
stranger is still standing near with his 
back toward the stall apparently enjoying 
the peanuts. As they cease talking he 
looks sharply over his shoulder at them, 


then moves slowly on to the bridge where 
he is soon deeply interested in the various 
boats moored near by. Now and then he 
glances keenly back at the stall while he 
grumblingly mutters a lot of disconnected 
sentences. 

“That’s too thin”—he chuckles as he ut- 
ters the words, “they must think I’ve come 
out of the bush”—‘I’m too old for such a 
game”—‘Humph; thought they’d work old 
Ben, did they?” And while he looks and 
grumbles, old Barney and his companion 
talk on, all unconscious of his observation. 

“O, Barney Farrell, if you did but hear 
my little Nellie prattling away about the 
coming of Santa Claus, and the expectations 
of the other little girls, her schoolmates; if 
you could see the wistful longing in her lit- 
tle, pinched face as she questions me about 
the coming holiday, you’d understand and 
appreciate the dread I have of my own 
home door.” 

“Well, indade, ye are in a tight place, as 
the new shoe said to the corn, but sure it’s 
only for a while and you'll injoy yourself 
all the betther whin things grow aisy 
agin.” 

“Maybe so. I left home this morning hop- 
ing that something would turn up for good 
today, but here it is—night falling and 
nothing done. It’s a good thing for me that 
the wife has such perfect faith in God’s 
goodness and love or I don’t know what I 
might be tempted to do in this extremity. 
There; I'll not bother you any longer—I’ve 
said my say and feel all the better for it. 
You’re a good fellow, Barney, to listen to 
my grumbling. Merry Christmas, old 
man.” 

“Same to you an’ your fam’ly, in spite of 
the bitter bad times. Here’s a paper 0’ 
nuts for Nellie’s Christmas box. Sure, 
nuts for Nellie’s Christmas box. Sure, 
our ups and downs, as the elevator man 
said to his partner. Remember me to Mrs. 
Bartlett and swate Nellie. I’d like to see 
thim, but ’tis too far altogether fer me wid 
me go-cart. Arrah! look at thim cray- 
thurs running to git over the bridge! ’tis 
great fun, intirely, to se thim in their go- 
as-ye-plaze-every time the bell rings.” 

With a parting wave of the hand, Phil 
Bartlett takes his place in the ranks of the 
eager, rushing crowd, hurrying to cross the 
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bridge while the bell rings out the warning 
note that tells of a belated boat passing up 
the river. Just ahead of him are three 
young women, and as they pass our old 
friend, Ben, at his post of observation, they 
break into a run with the evident purpose of 
crossing before the bridge is swung. 

Not because of any hurry, but as a mat- 
ter of habit, Phil quickens his pace, and, 
gathering his fur-trimmed ulster about his 
trim little form, Ben also falls in behind, 
still muttering to himself as he trots along, 
“It won’t work,” “they can’t fool me,” etc., 
etc. 

They have nearly crossed the bridge 
when it begins to swing. Phil is thinking 
of the disappointment in store for his fam- 
ily when, suddenly, his attention is at- 
tracted to something that falls from the 
person of one of the swift moving girls 
ahead. He is so close up that he passes the 
object, but looking back he sees, lying on 
the pavement of the bridge a handsome 
gold watch with small pendant chain at- 
tached. Ina moment he has darted back; 
picked it up and, right before the observant 
eyes of cynical Ben, he rushes away in hot 
haste to get off the bridge with his prize. 

The ulster delays Ben a little, in fact, he 
is not built for very rapid motion, but his 
trot changes into a gallop as he follows on 
after Phil, determined to see what the out- 
come will be. The motion of the bridge, 

however, has been too swift for him; and 
he is chagrined to find himself carried past 
the landing. 

“Well,” he growls, “this is a pretty state 
of affairs. That fellow will get away with 
that watch, sure as you’re born.” 

Just as he is thinking about the advisa- 
bility of calling out to the policeman on the 
bridge approach, he is utterly amazed to 
See the supposed dead-beat stopping the 
group of girls right in the glare of light 
from the depot, and he can hardly believe 
his own eyes as he sees the watch handed 
over, while the finder, with a slight bow, 
passes on into the gathering gloom of the 
street. 


CHAPTER II. 


When the bridge is swung ’round again, 
Ben finds himself once more back on the 
south side. Without delay he walks over to 
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the stall of Mr. Barney Farrell and invests 
in another bag of his “hot, roashted pay- 
nuts.” Barney is very gloomy and taciturn, 
but that does not deter our inquisitive 
friend. He wants some information, and 
means to have it before he goes any 
further. 

“Fine open weather for the season,” he 
remarks, tentatively. 

Barney responds with a_ grunt that 
might mean anything, then launches out 
another announcement of “hot paynuts,” 
for the benefit of the passers by. 

“T always like to see this soft weather at 
holiday times,” says Ben. 

“Well, evry wan to their own fancy, as 
the old woman said whin she kissed the 
cow.” 

“How pleasant it is to see everyone en- 
joying themselves,” Ben continues, but is 
interrupted by Barney. 





‘** There aint no sich a number,’ says Neddy, without 


looking up ” 


“Arrah! go an wid ye: don’t shtand 
there bletherin about plisant injyments. 
You’ve got your paynuts; now go an and 
ate thim and much good may they do you; 
as the drug clerk said whin he give the 
pills to the wrong boy. It’s well for the 
likes of you wid your buffler robe coats an’ 
yer pockets full of money to talk about 
“plisant injyments,” but suppose ye had a 
sick wife at home and hungry children, and 
not a penny in yer pocket to cross yerself 
wid, like the poor fellow that was here 
awhile ago, how much “plizant injyment” 
would ye expect thin, eh? Go an, wid ye.” 

3ut he doesn’t go on. He is not one of the 
kind that goes on. On the contrary, he 
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stays and draws out of the full, sympa- 
thetic heart of poor crippled Barney Far- 
rell, the complete story of Phil Bartlett’s 
distress. 

As Barney recounts the hardships and 
suffering that he believes the Bartlett fam- 
ily has endured because of Phil’s loss of 
employment his listener twists and squirms, 
standing first on one foot then on _ the 
other, but his excitement culminates when 
he hears of little Nellie’s hopes and learns 
that Phil has started home with empty 
pockets to face his hungry family. 

“O,” he bursts out at last, “and I set him 
down for a fraud. I was so smart I 
thought he was trying to get on my blind 
side—blind side, indeed! Why, I’m as 
blind as a bat. Here, come out and kick 
me for being a thick headed, hard hearted, 
suspicious old donkey, and kick yourself, 
too, for you’re nearly as bad for letting him 
go without helping him.” 

“Sure, now you’re goin too fast intirely, 
as the boy said when his Waterbury watch 
gained three hours the fust day. I shlipped 
a quarther in his coat pockit wid some pay- 
nuts I sint to Nellie.” 

“Did yer? That’s good of you, now tell 
me where they live and how I can get there. 
I want to know him and his family. Who 
knows? Perhaps we may be able to induce 
old Santa Claus to give them a call yet be- 
fore morning.” 

Luckily, for our story, Mr. Farrell is able 
to direct the old man how to find the Bart- 
lett home. This he does, and is rewarded 
not only by his joy at the thought of send- 
ing help to his friend, but also by a hand- 
ful of silver coins which old Ben tosses on 
his little stall before he trots away on his 
mission of love. 

Tn less than one hour from that time the 
fur-trimmed ulster and its wearer are un- 
loaded from a pasenger train at one of the 
quiet surburban depots in the northwest 
division of the city. The air has grown 
cooler, the wind having shifted to the 
north, and there is a feeling of snow in the 
air. Ben notices and makes audible com- 
ment on this fact as he steps briskly down 
the nearest avenue. At the first grocery he 
halts and asks of the busy shop man, 
“Where’s No. 1737?” 

“17372 Um: less see: 1737?” Then to 


the boy down on his knees packing away 
bundles—“where’s 1737, Neddy ?” 

“Aint no sich number,” says Neddy with- 
out looking up. 

“What d’yer mean?” says Ben, wrathful- 
ly. “Don’t tell me there’s no number 1737, 
I know better—here it is yer see, plain as 
the nose in your face. Mr. Phil Bartlett, 
17— 

“O, Bartlett’s,” says Neddy interrupting, 
with an injured expression both in voice and 
face, “why didn’t yer say so. There’s the 
house, third door from ther corner. Look 
here,” he continues, pointing through the 
open door, “d’yer see that light shinin’ in 
ther alley? That’s them. That’s the back 
way.” 

Without much trouble he finds his way 
through the intervening alley and up the 
back steps and stands for a moment at the 
kitchen door trying to collect his senses and 
find some plausible excuse to offer for in- 
truding. He hears a murmur of voices in- 
side, but cannot distinguish the words. He 
knocks, quietly and softly at first, then 
louder when no response is made. Then 
he tries the latch; it yields readily and he 
walks slowly and carefully in, guided and 
encouraged by the sound of a sweet, child- 
ish voice. There is no one in the room, but 
the lamp that shone so brightly outside is 
burning on the clean kitchen table. Over 
near the stove, from an open bedroom door 
comes the sound of a child’s voice speaking, 
and this is what Ben hears: 

“Now your're all fixed up for the night, 
Dolly. Be good and go to sleep. I’m goin’ 
to stay up till papa comes home, and, Dolly, 
I’m goin’ to ask the little Lord Jesus to send 
us some breakfuss.” 

Then the old man bows his head reverent- 
ly and his frame shakes with strong emo- 
tion as his ears drink in the sound of the 
sweet voice raised in innocent confidence to 
its heavenly Father. 

“O, dear Lord,” it says, “we are very 
poor. My papa hasn’t had no work for ever 
so long and he says he hasn’t any money 
to buy our breakfuss on Christmas morn- 
ing. Don’t you remember, dear Lord. 
when you was only a poor man too? How 
much you loved the poor people, my mam- 
ma says; and how once when they all come 
out to hear you preach and when dinner 
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time come there was nothing to eat. Don’t 
you remember how you fed them all in 
such a wonderful way? Well, then, please, 
dear Lord, feed us tomorrow because we 
have no one else to help us. Amen.” 

How he managed to get out without dis- 
turbing any one is something he will never 
be able to understand, but he finds himself 
in the alley, a hundred feet away from the 
house, walking on tiptoes for fear of mak- 
ing anoise. Then he breaks into a run, and 
as he goes he gives himself a fine raking 


down for his past delinquencies, 
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“After a struggle, both arms being full, he manages to open the door.” 
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“OQ, you miserable, suspicious wretch; O 
you miserly dog in the manger,” he growls, 
“You’ve got too old and crabbed to enjoy 
life yourself and you won’t help any one 
else enjoy it. Expecting every man you 
meet is as bad as yourself. What was that 


» God bless her mem- 


mother used to say? 
ory. O, yes, charity thinketh no evil.” 

As he nears the grocery store again, he 
pauses to catch his breath while he con- 
tinues to take himself to task. 

“Well, here is the opportunity of your 
life, Ben Button,” he mutters. “You've 
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never been anything but a money grubber; 
of no use to anybody or anything. That 
dear little girl expects her prayer to be an- 
swered; and by God’s help it shall be an- 
swered.” 

Into the grocery store he goes and or- 
ders goods and provisions of all kinds. The 
doubting groceryman is reassured by a look 
at the contents of a plethoric pocketbook. 
The other customers at first felt like re- 
senting his pushing manner, but his ener- 
gy and dash is irresistible, and they laugh- 
ingly give way and even suggest purchases 
in answer to his ‘questions as to things 
needful] for an empty cupboard. 

In a surprisingly short space of time he 
is on his way back bearing in his arms nu- 
merous bundles and packages, while Ned- 
dy, in the wagon follows close behind with 
the balance. Up the back steps he marches 
boldly and after a struggle, both arms be- 
ing full, he manages to open the door and 
earries his load over to the kitchen table, 
scattering some of the packages on the 
floor on the way. 

At that instant the door leading into the 
front room is opened, and Phil Bartlett, just 
returned from his weary trip, stands trans- 
fixed with astonishment in the doorway. 
His wife, holding her baby tightly clasped 
to her bosom, is by his side, her eyes rapid- 
ly turning in mute inquiry from her hus- 
band to the stranger. 

The little girl, however, for some reason 
shows no surprise nor fear, but walks 
boldly over to the table where she is at 
once greeted by Ben. 

“Hallo, Nellie; how do you do, my dear?” 
he asks, and kisses her as a matter of 
course. Then he turns with twinkling eyes 
to the parents. 


“How do you do Mrs. Bartlett? How are 
you, Phil? Merry Christmas to you all. 
Now, don’t stand there, Phil, but come and 
help pick up these things; and there comes 
Neddy with the rest, so hurry up.” 

“But—who are you, and what does this 
mean?” asks poor Phil blankly as he 
staggers weakly into a seat, while his wife 
puts out a weak, trembling, thin hand to 
steady him. 

“Why, papa, I know,” says little Nellie. 
“The dear Lord has sent him because I 
asked for breakfuss.” 

“There’s your answer, Phil Bartlett, from 
the mouth of your own dear child. The 
omnipotent God, who marks even a spar- 
row’s fall, witnessed your triumphant vic- 
tory over temptation on that swinging 
bridge this day. Such deeds are pleasing 
in his sight. Who am I, you ask?” The 
ulster is thrown back and the short, rotund 
little figure seems to gain in height while 
the face beams with kindliness: “By the 
grace and mercy of our Lord, I am permit- 
ted to be his representative tonight to 
bring peace, good will, comfort and joy to 
this household this Christmastide.” 

The happiest face at dinner next day was 
that of Barney Farrell. 3en brought him 
out early Christmas morning in great state 
and he shared in the family joy with his pet, 
Nellie. He had an apt or odd quotation for 
every subject that was mentioned. Again 
and again he shook hands heartily with his 
new friend, Ben Button, and, to crown all, 
late in the evening he astonished and cap- 
tivated them by singing a stirring ballad 
that seemed to be a mixture of “Cruiskeen 
Lawn,” and “The Mistletoe Bough.” 
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A PLEA FOR FALLEN WOMEN. 
AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM MRS. E. M. WHITTEMORE, FOUNDER OF 
' THE DOOR OF HOPE, 
: HER REMARKABLE CAREER.— SOME FACTS ABOUT HER MISSION WORK 
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‘ HE Girls on the Streets!’ 
4 Yes, one such as they can readily be reached and brought to a knowledge of the love of God, if 
¢ but approached in that love, charged by the power of the Holy Ghost. Then and only then can 
: they ever be made to realize that ‘‘Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved.’ 

Rom. 10:13. 


Their sensibilities are not so blunted (as many suppose) nor their hearts so hardened that they cannot be 
won to Christ. If less time was utilized in criticisms and more in inv estigations concerning the ec 
there being found where they are, hundreds of now listless hands—as far as the girls are concerned—would 
be out-stretched in pity towards their rescue and innumerable numbers could be saved. 
New York, E.M 

Dee. 1, 1896. 
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Mrs. E. M. 


N a remarxawvie manner God led a society 
woman to engage in a Christ like work. 
Mrs. E. M. Whittemore of New York, 

far famed as the author of “Delia, 
The Blue-Bird of Mulberry Bend,” for- 
merly a devotee of fashion, now devotes her 
entire time to the rescuing of fallen women. 

The story of her conversion and entrance 
upon the work, of the success of her homes 
for penitent women, and of the wonderful 
answers to prayer, reads like a book in the 
Bible. 

At an early age she united with the 
church, but later through following in the 
footsteps of Christians instead of tne 
Christ, she wandered gradually back to the 
paths of the world, and, although a profes- 
sor of the Lord Jesus for many a year after- 
ward, she possessed so little of his presence 
in her heart, that the so-called pleasures of 
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fashionable life occupied her thoughts. 

Dinners, receptions and a round of gay- 
ety at times were resorted to, but with 
very little real satisfaction. Repeatedly 
did God, through the convictions of con- 
science, cause her to pause and consider her 
ways, but it was not until after a long sick- 
ness that she wholly and unreservedly 
yielded to him; the healing of her body 
shortly followed, and as a thank offering 
she dedicated herself to his service promis- 
ing with his help and guidance to utilize 
the health granted for the uplifting of the 
poor fallen girls upon the street. 

Since then, many hundreds of this espec- 
ial class have been brought to know Christ, 
and later she was enabled to open a 
“Home” to receive such as they, known as 
the Door of Hope, out of which has grown 
a Door of Hope Union and already over 
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twenty-three Homes have been started 
throughout the United States under the 
same name. 

Her work is strictly one of faith, as she 
never solicits money nor publishes any 
needs requring attention. 

Since the Home was founded (six years 
ago,) she has received within a few cents of 
fifty thousand dollars in direct answer to 
prayer. The work has been so markedly 
blessed and owned of God, she cannot but 
feel greatly encouraged to press forward 
for even more manifestations of his faith- 
fulness not only in this regard, but in the 
constant adding to his kingdom through 
the working of his Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of those entrusted to her care. 


When on the platform telling of her ex- 
periences, Mrs. Whittemore’s face lights up 
with a love and enthusiasm which holds the 
listener spell-bound. She posseses great 
dramatic power which is used effectively 
both in speaking and writing. 

The narrative of “Delia, the Blue-Bird of 
Mulberry Bend,” telling how one of the 
toughest girls of lower New York was won- 
derfully saved and became a power for the 
conversion of her former companions, is 
more fascinating than fiction. A large 
number of tracts and booklets recounting 
incidents of the work, have been written 
and published by Mrs. Whittemore, and 
may be obtained by writing to her at 102 E. 
61st street, New York City. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OU must remember, Harvey, that I 
probably cannot look at the matter 
precisely as you do, When you came 

fromschool you said you were confident you 
had no real leaning toward the ministry; 
that you felt your first duty to be the care of 
your mother. Have these conditions 
changed? [ think not. You still have 
duties here. All of the young men look 
to you for guidance. And what will the 
Endeavor Society do without you? Of 
course, I don’t presume to judge for you, 
only [I would have you be very sure you 
are called to do the work before you un- 
dertake it.” 

“And you are satisfied to see me go?” 

What mannish vanity led him to = ask 
this question he could not have told. He 
knew what her answer would have been, 
had he asked her to become his wife as he 
intended to do four weeks ago. He also 
knew that he had slighted the love she 
had given him so freely, but his vanity 
was piqued at her quiet manner, and the 
desire to force some confession of regard 
from her was strong for the moment. 

“T am satisfied to see you do_ right, 
whatever that may be,” she said. 

“T fancied you would care a little, 
murmured, trying to believe himself the 
injured party. Then the clear blue eyes 
that had been so studiously cast down 
looked straight into his, and there was a 
scornful tone mingled with the sadness in 


” 


he 


her voice as she said: 
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“Did you think there could be any self- 
seeking in my friendship for you, Harvey? 
Could you imagine that the pleasure of 
your society for an occasional hour could 
influence my judgment regarding your 
life work? You forget that honest regard 
desires only the good of its object. If I 
thought it your duty to leave us all for- 
ever I could bid you do so with a hearty 
Godspeed.” 

It is pitiful to think what slight misun- 
derstandings lead to the gravest results in 
our every-day dealings with each other. 
Gladys’ pride was the only weapon with 
Which she could hope to do battle against 
the love she feared to betray, and in her 
anxiety lest he should discover how com- 
pletely he was master of her heart, she 
resorted to a manner so excessively cold 
that Harvey could only attribute it to 
petty jealousy of Ione, and contrast her 
frigid ways with the flattering interest 
shown by that young lady in his plans. 

He remained silent for some minutes, 
then said: 

“I am disappointed, Gladys. I had hoped 
to receive the heartiest encouragement 
from you.” 

The indignant blood flew to her face at 
the implied reproach. 

“So you should if I thought for one 
minute you were acting from honest con- 
viction.” 

“So you think I am dishonest with all 
the rest of it.” 

“No; but I think you are sadly mis- 
taken. I cannot tell what has determined 
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you to take this step, but I fear it is not a 
desire to do the Master’s work.” 

“What then?” ‘ 

“T cannot tell,” she answered sadly. 

“Logical, like most women, Gladys,” he 
said, laughing in an uncomfortable way. 
“The amount of it is, you’ve a feeling 
that I’m not as deeply convinced of my 
shortcomings as I ought to be, and that a 
little humble pie will prove very benefi- 
cial to me. I suppose you'll wish me well, 
any way.” 

“Yes, more than that. I'll pray with 
all my heart that it may be well with 
you, Harvey. And remember if anything 
should change your mind, if you ever come 
back to the old home discouraged or down- 
hearted, your old friends will give you the 
same hearty welcome you have always re- 
ceived. One thing more, dear, if you are 
ever tempted in any way, go straight to 
the Father for help, and be assured my 
prayers will always be offered in your be- 
half.” 

She had disappeared before he realized 
that he was alone, and though her words 
were scarcely heeded at the moment, they 
came to him months afterward as the one 
straw of hope to which he might cling. 

The week succeeding was a difficult one 
for all concerned. Mrs. Rathburn refused 
to move from the farm, saying she would 
die, God willing, where the happiest years 
of her life had been spent. Deb boldly 
declared, when she was secure of having 
only the pots and pans for an audience, 
that “Mas’r Hahvey must a got clean be- 
witched an’ no mistake wi’ dat ar city gal 


w’en goodness knows Miss Gladys is wuth 
a dozen ob ’er eny day in de week, but he 
allus war dat pig-headed he ‘most’ likely 
git de wust ob it ‘fore he’s awa’ah ob it.” 

Mrs. Rathburn was too fond of Gladys 
to take very kindly to Ione, who came to 
the farm frequently with her uncle, and 
really tried to win the lady’s good will. 
She was not intentionally deceitful, but 
her natural love of praise and admiration 
led her to adapt her views to the society 
in which she happened to be thrown, so 
that the brilliant girl who was the life of 
the frivolous set with whom she mingled 
in her city home, became, to all appear- 
ance, the devoted helper of the minister 
when a chance visit brought her under 
his influence for a brief time. It is doubt- 
ful if really bad people do as much harm 
in the world as the weak, but well-inten- 
tioned ones, who act only upon impulse 
and have no principle by which to steady 
themselves. Ione admired Harvey, and 
thought it a pity that one with so com- 
manding a presence should wear away his 
days in the obscurity of farm life. Further 
than that she had no interest in the mat- 
ter, though she had been so influential in 
changing the quiet course of his existence. 

But Harvey was totally ignorant of all 
this. Gladys had until now been the cri- 
terion by which he judged all womankind; 
and as she was earnest and truthful and 
guided by the severest sense of right, so 
he fancied Tone possessed of all desirable 
qualities, and looked upon each impulsive 
action as the result of soundest convic- 
tions. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE last day of waiting had come and 
gone, and once more Harvey stands 
watching the dreamy-eyed cattle, 

and listening to the incessant chirping of 
grasshoppers and katydids; but he casts 
only a fleeting glance over the scene, feel- 
ing impatient for the morrow to come. 
“Strange how I could ever have been 
contented here,” he murmured. “Only the 
other night it looked so sweet and peace- 
ful to me, and now I should be desperate if 
I were obliged to spend my life here. It’s 


easy enough to say good-by to the old home 
now, but how hard to leave that dear girl 
whom every word and look are treasures I 
shall take with me. If I only dared tell 
her of the hope I cherished; but it’s too 
soon. I must wait another year for that, 
though I may at least bid her good-by.” 

No more lounging now. He soon arrives 
at Mr. Blount’s gate and stands confused 
as Tone’s voice comes to him from the thick 
shade of the maple tree by the walk. 

“Why, Mr. Rathburn,” she exclaimed, “TI 
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was just thinking about you, and it quite 
frightened me when you came along so 
suddenly.” 

“Tam glad you honored me with at least 
one little thought in my absence,” said Har- 
vey, holding the hand she gave him an in- 
stant in his own. 

“Oh, L often think of you”—and a dash of 
coquetry—"especially when I want to know 
something about farming.” 

“You cannot say that after tonight,” he 
answered. 

“No, and that is consoling; for I’ve felt 
so anxious to see you in your proper place 
which is surely not a farm.” 

The words were spoken only for the sake 
of keeping the conversation ball rolling, 
but she remembered them when it was too 
late to undo the mischief she had set go- 
ing all too carelessly. 

They entered the parlor and were pleas- 
antly entertained by the pastor and his 
good wife until the evening was almost 
spent, when Mrs. Blount was called to the 
kitchen regions, and her husband soon fol- 
lowed. Harvey was supremely happy in the 
prospect of a few minutes alone with the 
girl he told himself he loved more than life 
itself. The piano stood invitingly open and 
he begged for a favorite song, saying she 
surely could not refuse, this last evening 
he should be with them. She was an ex- 
cellent pianist, and song after song floated 
out on the air, but at last with a whimsical 
smile she placed a song upon the rack say- 
ing: 

“Tl sing just this one and then I'll stop.” 

Harvey smiled his thanks, and stood list- 
ening anietly while she played the prelude: 
but as the song progressed his eves filled 
with tears, and when the last words, “‘Fare- 
well, a long farewell,” trembled on her lips 
with all the pathos real feeling might lend 
them he stepped forward and stood for a 
moment with both her white hands im- 
prisoned in his, looking down into the beau- 
tiful eves humid with unshed tears, and 
whispered: 

“Tone, must it be farewell forever? Will 
there be no welcome for me when this tedi- 
ous year of separation is over? Will you 
have no word of encouragement for me 
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then, dear? 


His emotion was contagious. Her hands 
trembled an instant in his as she answered 
softly: ; 

“Wait until that time shall come.” 

“And will there be any hope for me then, 
Ione?” 

“How could there be anything else?” 

The whisper was scarcely audible, but not 
a syllable escaped him. For one moment 
he held the lovely face close to his heart, 
and imprinted his first lover’s kiss on the 
white forehead. Some faint sense of her 
own lack of real feeling, a vague conscious- 
ness that a day of reckoning must come at 
the end of the year,made her glide from his 
encircling arm to the window with some 
commonplace remark about the beauty of 
the evening which he did not even attempt 
to understand. Fearing that his vehemence 
might have offended her he bade her a hasty 
good-night, and hurried away, anxious to 
be alone with his happiness. 

She had given him hope to live upon 
during the coming year. Was it possible 
she would love him and that he should one 
day claim her as his wife? A quick shiver 
passed over him as he thought how com- 
pletely he had surrendered his very soul 
into the keeping of this girl, an acquaint- 
ance of but a few weeks. Was it wicked to 
worship her so? Then as he thought of 
her as his future wife the unsuitability of 
such a woman to fill the position and a 
vision of Gladys Hurst looking at him with 
reproachful eyes made him feel belittled 
and humiliated, though he failed to under- 
stand why. Unconsciously he was begin- 
ning to think of Gladys as one might of a 
saint, as something to be reverenced at a 
distance; a being which should keep alive 
his faith in all goodness, though he might 
each day approach nearer to the broad road 
that leads to destruction, a willing captive 
to a devastating passion. Of course he did 
not analyze his feelings and their motives in 
this way. Had he done so he would have 
been horrified with the rapid progress he 
had made in formulating sophistries with 
which to deceive first himself, afterward 
all who came in contact with him. 

He had become the slave of a senseless 
liking for a woman of whom he knew ab- 
solutely nothing. No single deed or action 
of her life, so far as he knew, would go to 
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prove the truth of the sentiments she gave 
voice to so freely; yet he had given up 
mother, home and friends to walk blindly 
along the path she pointed out, in the hope 
of one day becoming sufficiently eminent 
in that calling to claim her as his reward. 
He was to take upon himself sacred duties 


CHAPTE 


HE haste and bustle of departure 
dulled the first sharp pain of part- 
ing. Then followed the settling in 

new quarters, and by that time the fond ex- 
pectation of a letter from Ione. He had 
written to her announcing his arrival at 
Ashly, and giving his address; but in the 
few lines he thought it decorous to write 
there were words of passionate love and 
appeal, which were most flattering to Miss 
Ellert’s vanity. Her reply was scarcely 
what he would have asked, but the lack 
of warmth was attributed to a maiden mod- 
esty she was far from possessing. He had 
cor{fvinced himself that Gladys was in- 
fluenced by motives of petty jealousy al- 
together unworthy of her, and conse- 
quently she must be deplorably lacking in 
faith and confidence in him, and of a less 
affectionate disposition than he had 
fancied. 

The year of study passed as such seasons 
generally do, with hours of alternate hope 
and discouragement. He determined to 
make a flying visit to L— and call upon 
Ione before the final exercises of the term 
should take place. He arrived in the city 
late in the afternoon; went to a_ hotel, 
where the dust and untidiness of travel 
were removed, and a few mouthfuls—he 
eould not have told what the meal con- 
sisted of—were eaten so that he might say 
he had dined; then he waited impatiently 
until the hour arrived when the thought 
he might present himself at the Ellert 
mansion. 

At last he stood before the door, his 
heart beating so loudly it seemed as 
though the very servant who opened it 
must hear it. Only those who have been 
in a similar position can imagine his dis- 
appointment when he learned that Miss 
Ellert wasabsentata social, and had left the 





and vows, not that he might the better 
serve God, but that he might please a wo- 
man. He had yet to learn that the highest 
human love approaches very near to the 
divine, in that it makes every thought, 
feeling and purpose more noble, true and 
holy. 
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house early, as she had something to do 
with the arrangements for the evening. It 
was a public affair and open to every one, 
though, the servant continued. Harvey 
thanked her, and started for the church 
with light step and buoyant spirits. He 
would surprise Ione, and how delighted she 
would be! He could see the glad light leap 
to her eye, and the swift blush mount to 
her cheek when she should first become 
conscious of his presence. 

The door was reached. He paused an in- 
stant, then passed through the vestibule 
and stood in the lecture room surrounded 
by a mass of busy-bees, each intent upon 
making every one else feel at home. He 
stood for a few minutes looking about him, 
hoping to see the one face he sought among 
the many attractive ones that passed and 
repassed before him. 

Meanwhile Ione had arranged the royal 
robes she was to wear in a tableau, and 
stood in the infant class room which had 
been converted into an ante-room for the 
occasion, holding in her hand the curtain 
which covered the doorway, and amused 
herself by peeping from time to time at the 
people in the larger roormn. Suddenly her 
face paled, then burned with a crimson 
glow, as she recognized Harvey, and knew 
that he came to seek her. She had never 
felt any real affection for him, and as her 
smiles were now bestowed upon a most en- 
gaging young man who had recently en- 
tered the “set” Ione favored, he was doubly 
unwelcome, 

The longer she contemplated the situa- 
tion the more annoyed she became. THe 
was far from looking his best, for the con- 
stant study and close confinement of the 
past year had taken the color from his 
cheek, and robbed him of the free, untram- 
meled air which had been his principal 
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charm. A master’s pen has written: “A 
person sitting instead of standing up—des- 
tinies hang on this.” In the same vein we 
believe had Ione first seen Harvey in a 
crowded drawing room, dressed in a new 
suit o f clothes which he could not feel easy 


in, no matter how becoming they might be, 
she would have passed him coldly by, and 
saved him considerable suffering by her ab- 
solute indifference. But he had Jooked one 
of nature’s noblemen when her eyes first 
rested upon him, standing among the trees, 
dressed in an ordinary grey suit, his bear- 
ing manly and dignified, yet void of all 
vanity or self-consciousness. 

As she looked at him now her mind was 
quickly made up as to the course she would 
pursue. Feigning sudden illness she de- 
clared she must go home at once. Natur- 
ally, Mr. Lewis, her most devoted admirer, 
insisted upon seeing her to her own door, 
where she bade him good-night in a sub- 
dued manner that was most becoming. 
Once in her own room she took herself seri- 
ously to task for the awkward position in 
which she had placed herself, and consid- 
ered carefully how she could most easily 
be rid of this importunate lover. 

Harvey meanwhile grew tired of watch- 
ing for his beloved, and was about to ask 


information of a friendly looking miss at 


his elbow, when voices at the other side ar- 
rested his attention. 

“Tt’s too bad! She was taken quite sud- 
denly; and to think itll just spoil that 
lovely tableau. I’m sorry for her, of course, 
but more so for the audience.” 

“Who are you talking about?” cried an- 
other voice. 

“Yes, who’s been suddenly taken and 
where?” was the next inquiry. 

“Tone Ellert, and she was to have done 
the queen, you know. Sadie Bates will 
have to do it now, and she’s so insignificant 
beside Ione.” 

“But what was the matter?” 

“A sudden faintness; nothing serious I 
guess, but she went home.” 

Another person left the room on account 
of sudden faintness, but it was not feigned 
in his case. Harvey walked along without 
the faintest idea of where he was going, 
harrassed by an unreasoning fear of dan- 
ger to Ione. How could he wait until 
morning? Supposing she should become se- 
riously ill; she might even die; but this 
thought was too terrible, and, forgetful of 
the trust which is the very life blood of the 
real Christian, he pleaded in an almost im- 
pious manner for the life and love of the 
girl who had weaned him from home and 
friends, only to cast him aside when a new 
face pleased her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HOUGH we frequently deplore’ the 
passing of time, it is certainly con- 
soling to know that some heart. bur- 

den is made lighter, by the rapid flight of 
the hour in which we cannot accomplish 
the task we had set ourselves. To Harvey 
the night seemed endless, though Ione 
thought the morning dawned at least an 
hour earlier than usual. 

At eight o’clock the anxious lover paced 
up and down the walk only a block from 
her home, but not until the hands of his 
watch pointed to nine would he allow him- 
self to ascend the steps and ring. The 
sharp peal of the bell startled him, and he 
fancied there was a warning of trouble in 
the metallic clang. There was no time to 


speculate upon the subject, for the servant 
who appeared ushered him at once into a 
reception room that at any other time must 
have challenged his admiration. But the 
carpet might have been rags, and the ele- 
gantly upholstered chairs the commonest 
pine so far as he was concerned. He was 
busy with anticipations of the meeting he 
had thought and dreamed of for weeks. 
Learning from the girl that Ione had en- 
tirely recovered from the last evening’s in- 
disposition he wrote these words on a card 
and bade her take it to Miss Ellert: 
“Dearest Ione: I have come to claim my 
welcome. B” 
Five minutes passed, and he began to 
grow impatient; ten, and he was obliged 
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to invent excuses for her tardiness. Pos- 
sibly she had some trifling household duty 
to perform; or maybe she lingered to don 
the dress she knew he would like. In spite 
of all these excellent reasons his patience 
was almost exhausted when the servant 
reappeared with a tiny scented billet, wh ch 
she handed him, looking pityingly at him as 
she withdrew to a little distance. But Har- 
vey was too anxious to learn the contents of 
the note to pay the least attention to any- 
thing else. He read the half-dozen lines 
once; looked around the room to make sure 
he was awake; read them again; then rose 
slowly, folded the paper in an absent way, 
put it in his pocket, and motioned the girl 
to let him out. She did so, wondering at 
his icy composure, but wholly ignorant of 
the fearful storm that was gathering in the 
heart of the quiet, dreamy acting man. 

Meanwhile he walked to his hotel, took 
his key from the clerk, who eyed him with 
unusual keenness as he passed from the 
office, and ascended to his room. He then 
sat quietly down and took the note from 
his pocket. There was no mistake. These 
were the words written in the rather for- 
eign hand she affected: 

“Mr. Rathburn—I am sorry you should 
have taken our little flirtation seriously. 
Of course you will understand when you 
think it over that you are not at all the 
kind of man I could ever care for. You 
must remember you were the only man 
worth flirting with at uncle’s, and what 
was I to do? You will agree with me, I 
am sure, in thinking it would be unwise for 
me to see you now. Feeling sure your good 
sense will some to the rescue, I am, re- 
Tone Ellert.” 

At length he rose and commenced pnec- 
ing the room. Surely no one could despise 
him more than he now despised himself. 

To think a woman of this sort should 
have made complete ruin of his life, and 
what was more bitter still, that he could 
not hate her as he ought to do. He had 
loved her better than he ever could any 
other woman, he believed, and after the 
lonely year in which he hhad studied night 
and day almost in order that he might de- 
serve her approbation, this was to be the 


gretfully yours, 


bitter end. What could he do? Where 
should he go? He could not live another 
day so near her, yet so completely outside 
her life. 

Searcely knowing how he came there he 
found himself in a railway coach bound for 
home, Then his bitterest trial came. The 
agony of heartache as every revolution of 
the wheels carried him farther and farther 
from Ione. Presently they passed a tiny 
white school house, nestling among dwarf 
poplars and maple trees, with merry chil- 
dren playing in the sunshine, laughing and 
shouting as only happy children can. Was 
it possible, he asked himself, that he was 
ever joyous and care free like them? He 
could not think so; for it seemed ages since 
he had known hope or happiness. 

The train moved more slowly, and he 
recognized an elegant home; a large square 
house with wide verandas and smoothly 
sloping lawns. When he last saw this at- 
tractive place he thought he would delight 
in showing it to Ione, and if she agreed 
with kim this should be the model for their 
home. 

Ile was possessed with a wild, unrea- 
soning anger against the fates that could 
so pitilessly thwart him when the cup of 
bliss was at his very lips. He would not 
beiieve it. This must be some horrible 
nightmare from which he would soon 
awaken. Bowing his head he made no 
further effort at reason or self-control, but 
sat like one stupefied until West Lyons 
was called. The he rose mechanically and 
left the train, looking about him in a be- 
wiicered fashion as the familiar landmarks 
came in view. 

The locomotive went steaming on its way 
and Harvey stood like a stranger, unde- 
cided which way he should turn. The home 
of Mr. Blount stood on a slight elevation a 
short distance from the little depot, and 
thither he turned his steps; not from any 
desire to meet the pastor or his wife, but 
the old house appeared like the face of a 
friend, though the hours passed there 
with Ione, and her association with the 
place made it seem like a cold dead face, 


which attracted while it repelled him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


the pastor, whose words of welcome 

froze on his lipe as he noted the 
haggard face and sorrowful glance of his 
guest. 

“Why, Harvey! come right in! I hardly 
knew you. Are you sick, or have you been 
studying yourself to death that you might 
come home a full-fledged minister?” 

“Nothing of the sort, I assure you. If 
you’ll let me come into your study awhile 
I’ll ask your advice, as I’m hardly capable 
of judging for myself. My mind’s a little 
upset.” 

“But won’t you have a cup of tea first? 
You look as if you needed it.” 

“No, thanks, I couldn’t swallow a mouth- 
ful.” 

“Then we'll go at once. You know the 
way, and I'll be there as soon as I tell the 
wife not to let any one interrupt us.” 

A few minutes later he stepped into the 
study, closing and locking the door. 

“When do you return to Ashley?” was 
his first question. 

“Not at all.” 

“What! you surely haven’t done any- 
thing to disgrace yourself, my boy?” 

Harvey smiled wearily as he answered: 

“No; I’ve done nothing to bring the 
weight of public displeasure upon me; but 
I’ve outraged my own sense of right, lost all 
regard for myself, and cannot tell what I 
ought to do, or what I am fit for.” 

“Dear, dear, I can’t understand you, Har- 
vey!” 

“T suppose not, but I’ll explain. You 
know I was very ambitious eight years ago 
and believed I could make my mark in some 
profession.” : 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Mother insisted it should be the minis- 
try. I studied three years, as you know, and 
gave it up. I was leading a contented, hon- 
est life, doing my duty, as I now believe, 
until I met your niece.” 

“Tone?” 


| | IS uncertain knock was answered by 


“Yes; from the first moment I saw her 
she possessed a strange fascination for me. 
She knew exactly the right words to say 
to arouse the sleeping ambition in me, and 
I thought of the ministry once more, not be- 


cause I wanted to do any good in the world 
but she pointed to it as my proper place 
and I fancied she would be proud of my 
success; she said she would, and I left her 
with hopes which her words more than 
warranted, that she would be my wife when 
I should take up my life work. I have lived 
on that thought during the last year; have 
seen her as my wife, doing the countless 
little graceful deeds that make a minister’s 
home a haven of rest. Long nights have I 
thought over her encouraging words when 
I should have been asleep; and when I has- 
tened to her the minute I could leave Ash- 
ley this is the reply she sent me by the serv- 
ant when I called.” 

Mr. Blount read the note Harvey handed 
him and pondered over its contents some 
time before he spoke. 

“T can’t tell you how sorry I am, Har- 
vey. I never dreamed that a girl] like Ione 
could possess the least attraction for a 
level-headed fellow like you. I forgot that 
you couldn’t know her as I did, so she prob- 
ably seemed altogether another person to 
you. But it all sounds strange and unreal 
to me, for I always thought you and Gladys 
would marry.” 

“So did I until I met Tone; but from that 
night I could think only of her. Perhaps 
it’s aS well for Gladys, for she is worthy a 
better husband than I could ever be.” 

“We don’t know what we can be till we 
try. Remember, I haven’t lost faith in you 
yet. I sometimes think the Lord lets us be 
tempted, just to make us realize how weak 
we are. Have you any plans for the fu- 
ture?” 

“None whatever. I am like a ship with- 
out mast or rudder.” 

“Not so bad as that. We know who’s at 
the helm no matter how heavy a sea we 
may have to battle against. I can’t tell ex- 
actly what you ought to settle upon, but 
I’m confident if you ask fora clear show- 
ing of your duty, intending to do the right 
thing, whatever it may be, you’ll be guided 
safe enough. We’ll have a bite of some- 
thing to eat, and then you must go to bed, 
and I’m mistaken if morning don’t find you 
clear-headed.” 

When Mr. Blount had left him Harvey 
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stood by the open window and tried to 
arrange his ideas sufficiently to form some 
judgment regarding the right course for 
him to pursue. Home was the proper place 
for him, he was confident of that from the 
first; but there were so many difficulties in 
the way of his return. 

He would be obliged to endure the con- 
tinual hints and innuendoes of his former 
asquaintances, who would not scruple to 
call him weak-minded, love-sick and not to 
be depended upon. His influence with the 
young men in the vicinity would be con- 
siderably lessened by this seeming weakness 
—but there he paused. Was not all this 
true? And as it was the fault of no one but 
himself, was it not his duty to accept the 
position as it stood, and profit by the humil- 
jiation he might suffer? Knowing that he 
had stepped aside from motives of ambi- 
tion, the only thing he could do was to stop 
at once. Already the thought of Ione was 
growing less bitter, for he began to realize 
that his infatuation for her had led him 
farther each day from the two most power- 
ful safeguards as man can have—God and 
mother. 


Then came the thought of Gladys. It was 


bad enough to endure the slights of his old- 
time friends; but could he bear to meet her, 
and know that she despised him? It could 
be impossible. Better to return to the city, 
and amid the thousands of beings who 
would neither know nor care for him, make 
an end of the wretched existence that he 
could never hope would be anything but a 
failure. 

Harvey was sorely tempted to give up the 
fight, but with the bitter loss of self-respect 
and remorseful memories of Gladys came 
the words she had last spoken to him. “If 
you are ever tempted in any way, go 
straight to the Father for help, and be as- 
sured my prayers will always be offered in 
your behalf.” Like the wretch who seizes 
the one desperate chance of escape from 
some vile prison, he dropped upon his knees 
and prayed with all his soul, for deliver- 
ance from temptation, and strength to do 
his duty. 

When he met Mr. Blount at the break- 
fast table, he grasped his hand and with 
tearful eye and voice almost choked with 
emotion, said: 

“You were right. My way is clear, and 
IT am going home.” 





CHAPTER X. 


ARVEY received a hearty welcome 

at the old farm, and when he made 

a full confession of his weakness 

and infatuation, with the unhappy results, 

the mother’s words were balm to _ his 
crushed spirit. 

“Thank God, my boy,” she said, “that 
you were not cursed with the granted 
prayer that would have made you miser- 
able for all time to come, You have been 
weak, undoubtedly; but not willfully 
wicked. I am sure if you try to put your 
mind upon the work your hands will find 
to do, the memory of this unhappy time will 
be but a scar to remind you of your folly. 
You may be sure you cannot long love a 
woman whom you have so little respect for. 
Your friends will weleome you among them 
again and your life from day to day will 
win their regard, and prove your sin- 
cerity.” 

One trial to which he had looked forward 
with unutterable dread was spared him, for 


the present. He was not to meet Gladys for 
some time, as she was visiting friends at 
some distance, and would not return until 
spring. 

His first call at Farmer Hurst’s was em- 
barrassing for a few moments, but unques- 
tioning kindness soon banished all save the 
most grateful thoughts. As the winter ad- 
vanced and the old people seemed more 
lonely, he divided his leisure time between 
his own home and theirs, proving a real 
comfort to them in Gladyx’ absence. 

Not the least enjoyable moments were 
those passed in listening to extracts from 
her letters, which the proud father and 
mother were so fond of reading over and 
over again. That she would some day marry 
a man worthy of her seemed the most nat- 
ural thing to suppose, and though each day 
brought to him a fuller consciousness of the 
treasure he had lost, no thought that she 
could care for him ever found place in his 
mind, 
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Month followed month. The winter 
passed uneventfully away. The daisies and 
buttercups once more dotted the fields and 
lanes when the news of Gladys’ homecom- 
ing reached him. 

He dreaded to meet Gladys, for he felt 
that she was too constant hearted and clear 
sighted to have the least respect for so 
weak a person as himself. 

He had been turning the matter over and 
over in his mind all the long spring day, 
and returned to the house at night hoping 
to hear some word from his mother or 
Deb that. should give him news of the 
Hurst family. As he neared the house the 
voice of Hal Gross sounded from the road. 

“Harvey! Isay hullo! Here’s a letter for 
you. I was coming by so I told old Seers 
I'd bring it along. 

Harvey thanked him; then Hal drove 
away, while the young farmer seated him- 
self on the front steps and scanned the let- 
ter curiously. It was written in a queer, 
cramped hand, and he was more than 
mystified when he glanced at the signature, 
which was Alice Coombes, no one he had 
any acquaintance with surely. 

“Mr. Harvey Rathburne,” the writer be- 
gan, “I don’t know as I ought to write to 
you, but my cousin Gladys has been visit- 
ing at our house, and she’s got your pic- 
ture in her trunk; and one day I went into 
her room and she was crying over it, and 
when I asked what was the matter she said 
you was the dearest friend she ever had; 
and that you loved a very beautiful lady 
who was cruel to you and didn’t love you, 
for the minister’s wife wrote and told her 
so. I said maybe you was bad and that was 
the reason; but she declared you was the 
best and noblest man in the world. The 
more I thought about it the sorrier I felt 
and [ cried and cried when I thought how 
sad Cousin Gladys looked. I wanted her to 
give me the picture, but she said she would 
never part with that, so T knew she must 
love it very dearly. I write this to tell you 
how sorry I am for you, and though I’m 
only a little girl I hope you'll be happy 
some day; and if you ever have another 
picture to spare, I wish you’d please send 
it tome. I close with king regads. 

“Alice Coombes.” 

Harvey remained silent and thoughtful 
during supper time; then put on his hat 


and walked with a determined air directly 
to Farmer Hurst’s door. They were some- 
What startled and not a little surprised by 
his abrupt request that Gladys would spare 
him a few minutes, and walk as far as the 
pasture gate. She assented readily, and 
without a word they traversed the well- 
known path leading to the old gate. <Ar- 
rived there he paused, saying: 

“I’ve been trying to think how I could 
say whatI must to you, Gladys, but I can’t 
fix the matter in any attractive shape, and 
will have to put it in as few words as pos- 
sible.” 

He then related the story of the past 
eighteen months, concluding with: 

“And I’ve brought you here to the spot 
where I first made up my mind I dared 
ask you to accept my love. I was never so 
honestly happy as on that night, and now 
[I understand why I hated to leave the gate 
and couldn’t give up dreaming of the fu- 
ture I hoped for, until Deb came after me. 
[ have never loved any one as truly as I do 
you, Gladys, and if the little girl is right, 
and you don’t altogether despise me, | may 
yet prove, with God’s help, that the one 
good gift I most earnestly crave is your 
love. Have I spoken in vain? Or can you 
trust me?” 

“Always, Harvey,” she said, placing her 
hand in his with with a gesture far more 
eloquent than words. 

Half an hour was passed in mutual ex- 
planations; then they returned to the 
house and Harvey led his promised wife to 
her father’s side as he said: 

“Farmer Hurst, this dear girl knows what 
perhaps you do not; that for a time I fan- 
cied I loved another woman _ better than 
your daughter. TI discovered my mistake 
and found my duty was here, where she has 
promised to be my good angel for the re- 
mainder of our days.” 

“Harvey,” said the ola man, while the 
mother kissed and blessed them both in 
broken whispers, “I’m right thankful that 
my gray head may go to the grave in the 
loving care of a son like yourself, and a 
daughter like Gladys. You hunted afar to 
find the field you ought to work, and suf- 
fered a good deal, I reckon, runnin’ after 
a girl that would a’made you miserable; 
but it’s kind of cur’us to think how much 
nearer both wife and duty was all the time; 
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HIS SWEETEST CHARITY. \) 
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ms 5 HARLEY and I were old 


friends — friends of 





forty years’ standing, 
and that is a good long 
while for a friendship 
to last. We were born 

y, in the same village, at- 
tended the same schools and entered the 
same college, from which in the fullness of 
time, I graduated and soon’ afterwards 
married and settled down in a profession, 
which gave me experience considerably out 
of proportion to the income it yielded. But 
it is not of myself that I wish to speak. 

Charley, a never very enthusiastic stu- 
dent, grew tired of the long prescribed col- 
lege course—gave me his books, and his 
blessing, and shaking the classic soil of the 
campus from his energetic feet—went out 
into the world, only half armed so we 
thought, and made his fortune while the 
rest of us were dreaming about it or pre- 
paring to make it. Charley King’s make 
up demanded no very elaborate education 
or preparatory discipline to insure to him 
suecess, in the field of finance. He was 
born half-educated to success in that line, 
and before he himself but vaguely realized 
it, he was arich man. Wealth came to 
him as naturally and spontaneously as pov- 
erty does to a good many. There was no 
apparent great effort on his part to ac- 
cumulate property, but those who best 
knew him, understood that his energies 
were schooled and trained and always care- 
fully directed. 

If he possessed the talent for money 
getting, he also had the genius of giving it 
away to others, which brings us to what 
Charley King calls his sweetest and best 
charity. 

He held to the idea, which once was more 
“old fashioned” than now, that a man was 
but a steward—a care-taker and dispenser 
of the bounties and riches placed in his 


hands; that he was merely a distributing 
point—a giver of the gifts, that came from 
the one great, generous Giver, and that he 
had no moral right to withhold or appro- 
priate, solely to himself, more than he 
needed, when there were others so pitifully 
needy. 

It was an early November night when 1 
called upon my friend to ask a donation— 
Charley’s friends are always asking dona- 
tions of him—to a fund which the Christian 
and charitable people of the city were en- 
deavoring to raise to erect a building for 
the housing and caring for homeless child- 
ren in addition to the one already in oper- 
ation. After a welcome which 


made my 
heart warm 


for days afterwards, and 1 
had hesitatingly made my errand known 
and he had laughingly doubled the amount 
I had asked for, I lingered in his pleasant 
bachelor rooms, lighted and warmed by 
two cheery, open grates, the lights from 
Which set the folds of the 


rich curtains 
shining and illumined the 


beautiful pie- 
tures and choice and dainty bric-a-brae, 
the trophies and spoils of many a delightful 
journey. ) 

| often come here for a rest when I am 
worried and anxious. Charley’s great, 
calm, quiet home makes me forget for a 
time a good deal that seems grateful for me 
to forget. 


“Now Robbie,” he said, “put that fatal 


old medicine case of yours on the mantel 
and sit down’ in that chair the like of 
which for comfort cannot be matched in 
this city and then put your feet by the med- 
icine case and imagine for a time that there 
is no such thing as a hospital or a scarlet 
fever epidemic, while I relate to you some- 
thing pleasant that happened to me today. 
You know how it is, Robbie, that I have 
quite a bit of money—more than I need, 
and I give some of it away, which involves 
no great generosity on my part. 
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“You see those two tin cans of gerani- 
ums in the window? Well, my best days’ 
happiness in a long time came of those pink 
and scarlet beauties. I know you have 
been wondering about them. Just notice 
how crowded the blossoms are as if there 
was not room enough in their sturdy 
branches to express themselves. 

“God bless flowers, Robbie, that grow and 
bud and bloom in a wash woman’s mean 
little, sud-splashed window, just as heartily 
and heavenly as they do in the plate glass 
bay window of a palace! 

“T was sauntering along through the mar- 
ket place this morning, you know I like 
that sort of thing. I never tire of looking 
at the busy, bickering people; the great 
ragged loads of fragrant hay with a with- 
ered meadow lily showing here and there; 
the cords and jags of wood with scents of 
country and summer clinging to it; the 
stalls and tables and baskets with vege- 
tables, fruits and herbs. O, all these things 
take me back where I always like to go—to 
the old boyhood days that have gotten so 
many things between them and now. I 
sometimes almost cry with very homesick- 
ness and a longing comes over me to mount 
some wagon with its lusty driver and ride 
away off to the green fields, the barns with 
their lowing cattle, the farm houses with 
their homely comfort and the great, calm, 
unsmoked sky over all, 

Do you ever feel that way? 

In the windiest and coldest place in the 
market, stood a little, shivering, old faced 
girl, about the age and size of your Annie. 
Such a pitiful mite of a thing, and protect- 
ing as best she could from the keen Novem- 
ber air with a thin faded shawl, the merest 
tradition of comfort—she held those two 
battered cans of geraniums in her arms, 
her sole contribution to the market. TI 
stopped and bought her flowers and almost 
instantly she exchanged a part of hér pur- 
chase money for the tiniest bit of meal, and 
with it tucked under her shawl, turned to 
leave. I said to her, “Little woman, let me 
buy you something to eat and something to 
take home to baby, for she had the tired 
look of little girls who have the burden of 
caring for younger brothers and sisters, 
when they are but babies themselves. 

With a bag of unwholesome pastry in one 





“SHE HELD THOSE TWO BATTERED CANS OF GERANI- 


UMs IN HER ARMs,”’ 


hand and eating like a famished thing, she 
told me where she lived and how her father 
had broken his leg in falling from a scaf- 
fold and had not been able to work for 
many months; that her mother supported 
them all—there was not only one baby, but 
two of them, with washing and doing odd 
jobs in the neighborhood or near at home, 
But every day they had grown poorer, and 
everything had been sold of their scanty 
belongings, that any one would buy, even 
to the flowers in the windows, and my 
scarlet and pink beauties were the last 
even of these. It was a sad tale of pover- 
ty and distress, and required no coloring or 
dramatic touches to make it wondrous 
pitiful. It was the old story over again 
singing its merciless changes—the story 
that wears out lives and breaks hearts. 

I know the very tenement house where 
these people lived and a wretched place it 
was, and to think, Robbie, it was but two 
squares from here—two blocks from this 
very room where we are now sitting, and 
this rug under my feet would buy them a 
year’s comfort! 

When the little girl had finished her 
story, and her cakes—I never for a moment 
doubted the truth of all she told—and was 
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pullling up her old thin stockings which 
had fallen down over her shoes, I said to 
her, “Little woman, let’s you and me look 
around and see if we cannot find something 
to carry home to the babies and the folks, 
and something for you, too, because I al- 
most know that you are the best little girl 
on the street. Although it will not be 
Christmas for a good while yet, suppose 
we play that I am Santa Claus, and you 
are his girl who goes along to help him pick 
out and buy things for people. Of course, 
you know better than I what the folks at 
home want and what would please them 
best, and we will begin getting things just 
as soon as Santa Claus and his daughter 
can run across the street to that store where 
red blankets are hanging out and buy for 
Miss Santa a coat and a hood, or may be she 
would prefer a cap—and some shoes and a 
bunch of stockings that are warmer and 
thicker than the ones she is now wearing. 
And while we are over there I guess we had 
better pick her out a dress—oh, more than 
one—as many as five, I guess, and she will 
know just what she will like. And since it 
wont take much time, we will get some- 
thing put around her neck, and some mit- 
tens, two pairs, one for Sunday and it seems 
as if she ought to have some ribbons and 
handkerchiefs, and a doll—two dolls wont 
be more than enough, one for every day and 
one for company, and a lot of other things 
we will think of when we see them. 

What a tickled little girl she was! So 
happy that her smiling and laughing 
swept away the tears from her sweet, tired 
face and left it sunshiney as a child’s face 
was made to be. And how proud she was 
in her new clothes, which she exchanged 
for her old ones, with the aid of a pretty 
girl in the store. T shall never know all 
that that shining chariot of a delivery 
wagon left at the tenement house today, for 
my little maiden was a royal purchaser, 
and everything looked beautiful and 
necessary to her and I urged her to buy 
when her spirit lagged. It was all very 
foolish may be, but I enjoyed it so much. 
When she had done, I added with graver 
thought some articles for the invalid and 
the mother, after which we left the store 
for the market place. 

I wanted the experience to last a good 


while. It was worth a month of ordinary 
selfish living, just this one hour, and I wish 
I could tell you all, Robbie, that we sent 
from that market place home, for I got to 
calling it “home,” just as my little lady 
did. And I wish you might have seen 
her every step she took and her face at 
every new purchase made. I don’t think, 
as “pretty” or “handsome” is generally 
counted, that my little girl was either one, 
but with her new happiness, the very freck- 
les on her funny upturned nose seemed 
illumined, and she was beautiful, as a 
soul makes a face beautiful, at least to- 
day. 

I venture that we were the best customers 
in the market, and never did good things to 
eat find purchasers with less bickering and 
bantering. We seldom haggled at price, 
and only at quantity when there was not 
enough. We filled the tenement rooms as 
full as a farmer’s cellar in autumn, and 
banked glorious beech and hickory wood up 
to the high window sills. The wagons ac- 
tually groaned and shrieked—cheerfully 
groaned and shrieked withal—as_ they 





“MY LITTLE GIRL AND I GOING HAND IN HAND.’ 
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made their victorious way into that untidy 
street, and the last of the van we followed 


comrades, laughing and chatting. 

I left her at the door. She would have 
pulled me in, but I heard some one pray- 
ing, and through the clean white curtains 
of the broken-paned window, I saw the 


mother kneeling by her husband’s chair 
and an open Bible was on a stand beside 
him. I kissed the little girl good by and 
wended my way home, and I am bound to 
say, Robbie, if all charitable “works” were 
as this days’ “work” has been, it would be 
almost selfish to be good. The reward is 


so manifest, and the pleasure so great. 
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and the 
priests bear rule by 
their means, and my 
people love to have 
it so. And what 
will ye do in the end thereof? 

| read that in the middle of the Old Tes- 
tament; there is nothing much older in lit- 
erature; but if it were an original headline 
in this morning’s paper it would surprise 
nobody. Many would skip it as a thing of 
small importance. Some would turn away 
disgusted; everybody would recognize that 
it was about the liquor traffic, and that its 
author was a party prohibitionist; that is 
to say, a prohibitionist. 

Is the saloon, then, such a _ wonderful 
thing? The man who keeps it is ordinary, 
ignorant, wicked, not altogether bad, “All 
there,” such as he is, true as death to his 
trade. In business a “fence” for the loot 
of broken homes and hearts and lives. In 
politics the murderer of children and the 
father’s bosom friend, the deadliest enemy 
of women and the husband’s counselor and 
guide, the direst foe of liberty and the cyn- 
osure of politicians; the arch insulater of 
the church and the yoke-fellow and peer of 
bishops, but yet in the public estimation, in- 
significant and by no means wonderful— 
but that is. 

That such a man should engage in such 
a business is not wonderful. It is a sung, 
neat business and requires no capital to 
speak of; even Christian landlords will let 


w 


the room without a question if the price be 
forthcoming; the brewer will advance the 
rent and lay in the first supply of beer, 
taking chattel mortgage on the fixtures as 
a friendly form. The rectifier will concoct 
an “assortment” of fine bottled liquors 
from the same barrel of poor spirits and 
take his pay out of the profits when the 
“ooods are sold.” The law fixes the hours 
of opening and closing impartially and so 
reduces the strain of competition to the 
minimum. Whatever disagreeable incidents 
accompany the business are cared for by 
policemen at the expense of the sober and 
thrifty taxpayers. His place is headquar- 
ters for caucuses; it is the “pay car” of 
those contractors that employ the cheapest, 
neediest labor. The city labor cashes its 
checks and changes its money there; a man- 
ufacturing company, not long ago, upon a 
Saturday night, paid out to its employes 
seven hundred new ten dollar bills, marked; 
by the next Tuesday four hundred and ten 
of the marked bills had been deposited in 
bank by saloon keepers. The business is 
legitimate and not wonderful. 

The “speak-easy” is not wonderful; there 
is great profit in it—quick returns and lit- 
tle risk; customers are picked men, so to 
speak. Grog-masonry is very strong, and 
judges are candidates and partisans and 
policemen purchasable. 

The whisky drug-store is not wonderful: 
the medicine habit is about as prevalent and 
as persistent as any other, and sneaking 
roughly, drug-store medicine is whisky. 

“Boot-leggers,” barrel-houses, brothels, 
are not wonderful; they are common and 
rether simple forms of crime. 

The patrons are not wonderful: vouth is 
easily tempted and slow to take alarm: the 
drunkard is a slave, and morally an imhe- 
cile. The criminal must have its stimulant 
and remorse its cheap and racy anaesthetic; 
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drunkards’ mothers, wives and children are 
an old story; poverty, shame, heartache and 
suicide count for little, they are so common. 

But the saloon, the politico-religio-eco- 





nomic-criminal conglomerate—the business 
monster and idiot, “U. S. and Co., limited,” 
in which the general partner takes all the 
profit, and the special all the risk—the In- 
stitution, fostered by the nation, licensed 
by the state, certified and protected by the 
city, ignored by statesmanship and winked 
at by the voting church, is the transcendent 
and unspeakable wonder of the Christian 
world. 

This is a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, and there was 
never such an enemy of the people as the 
saloon. 

This is a Christian government. The com- 
pact signed on board the Mayflower was, in 
express terms, “For the glory of God and 
the advancement of the Christian religion ;’ 
and the deadliest foe of both is the saloon. 


’ 


This is a Freeman’s government. The 
Declaration of Independence that split the 
throat of the old bell, was written to de- 
clare the inalienable rights of man and the 
hatefulness of caste and titles and tyranny. 
But the world has known no such tyrant as 
the saloon. 

This is a constitutional government, The 
Constitution was adopted to promote the 
publie welfare, provide for the public de- 
fense, secure domestic tranquility, and per- 
petuate the blessings of liberty to the fath- 
ers and to posterity; but the persistent and 
defiant nullifier of the Constitution is the 
saloon. 

This is a republican government. By the 
unanimous consent of honest citizens the 
existence of the renublic depends unon a 
pure ballot. But that is made impossible 
by the saloon. The saloon is so vile and 
murderous and devilish, that the highest 
leral status it aspires to is that of a crim- 
inal condemned to die, but reprieved from 
vear to vear by corrupting the judge—“ac- 
cording to the statute in such case made 
and provided, and within the peace and dig- 
nitv of the neople.” 

Both State and and Federal Courts take 
iudicial notice that it is a nuisance and a 
peril to good morals and good homes. 

In some forty states the law compels in- 


struction of the pupils in the public schools 
that alcohol is poison. 

Business men’s clubs, labor unions and 
benevolent societies spurn the saloon keeper 
as a leper, scaly and ulcerous, whose very 
money, signature and atmosphere carry in- 
fection. 

The church preaches, without ceasing and 
without reserve, that the saloon ought to 
die the death of a pirate and a murderer 
taken red-handed. But the law gives it li- 
cense, the leaders do its bidding, candidates 
court it, statesmanship ignores it, the vot- 
ing church sanctions it, and the man who 
insists upon its death is deemed a terror to 
his church and a traitor to his party, or else 
a motley fool. The case is made out: The 
saloon is “a wonderful thing.” 

And I reckon that the most wonderful 
thing about the general situation is that 
the old key-stone state—famed from the 
foundation of the Government for its ad- 
vocates and jurists—has so forgotten the 
dignity and nobility of bench and bar as to 
prostitute an elective judiciary to the basest 
of occupations—licensing saloons, 

In Fort Collins, Colorado, the Hon. J. H. 
Boughton, whom I am proud to call my 
friend, a strong lawyer and an_ honest 
man, was nominated for the District Judg- 
ship. In the formal acceptance he wrote 
in black and white, and it was published 
far and wide—no shambling, shilly-shally, 
low-breath whispering—“I accept the dis- 
tinguished honor gratefully, but let it be 
understood that I am against the saloon 
and shall be on the watch for ways to hurt 
it. I desire no support from it in the elec- 
tion and will show it no merey in case of 
my elevation to the bench.” He was tri- 
umphantly elected, and in manful, digni- 
fied, judicial ways has crushed the power of 
the saloon in his district. 

The law is different in other states, but 1 
believe that it is possible for any brave and 
honest judge, there or here, to crush the 
saloon locally, and probably throughout the 
nation, for TI feel confident that on the day 
when such a judge shall stand at the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 
show cause for refusing to obey the license 
law, and shall say: “Tt is my office to rep- 
resent the justice of the sovereign, to pro- 
tect orphans, widows and the insane, to ex- 
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pose frauds and perjuries and punish crime, 
and I know judicially, that the saloon di- 
rectly and naturally defeats justice, makes 
orphans, widows, degenerates and maniacs, 
plunders them and throws them upon the 
town as paupers and criminals. I know that 
it breeds frauds and perjury and is the out- 
fitter and profit sharer of crime. I repudi- 
ate and denounce a liquor license law as 
beyond the power of any civilized legisla- 
ture and a disgrace to any jurisprudence, 
and by my oath of office, by my birthright 
of common manhood, by my fealty and re- 
sponsibility to Almighty God, I refuse to 
administer it upon any terms.” Upon that 
day, I say, the Supreme Court will dis- 
charge the rule, sustain him and honor him 
and itself by driving the sword of the lib- 
erty and justice of the Republic to the vitals 
of the American saloon, That is no fancy of 
an enthusiast for by precisely that same 
means slavery was killed in Massachusetts, 


* % 
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Is the saloon “a horrible thing? 

Toa western city, a few weeks ago, a pure 
country girl, fourteen years old and very 
ignorant of city ways, came looking for 
work as a domestic servant to help sapport 
her father; she found her sister who had 
preceded her, and got employment, for she 
was neat and handy and pretty. On Sun- 
day she took a walk and met some young 
men, friends of her sister, and upon invita- 
tion entered the “family entrance” of a sa- 
loon to have a glass of wine; just at day- 
break she was carried out of the place 
drugged, debauched, insensible, insane 
from rum and rape and terror, and taken 
home to her mother to die—or worse. That 
saloon is doing business tonight and is as 
lawful as a church. 

In Rahway, New Jersey, a young married 
woman fed on whisky by a medical igno- 
ramus, to increase her capacities for moth- 
erhood, became a slave to drink, and at her 
own request was put by her devoted hus- 
band in a hospital for inebriates, and in due 
time returned home cured and almost too 
happy, the old grief was forgotten and the 
little house was Heaven to the three. One 
morning the husband starting to his work 
tossed a little roll of bills to her to pay the 
rent with. She thrust it in the bosom of her 
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dress and went on singing about the golden 
streets of her new Jerusalem. When the 
work was done she took up the baby and 
walked across the city to the landlord’s. It 
was the first time her husband had trusted 
her alone with money. She was excited. 
The saloon, like the pores of damnation, 
sweat the fever of Hell into her nostrils as 
she hurried on. The roll of bills turned to 
a green serpent and turned its fangs upon 
her faithful heart and stung it numb and 
dead to love and honor, and she fell down, 
down. At daylight the next day the search- 
ing party found her in a copse of wood in 
the suburbs frozen and maimed for life, 
and lying apart, where she had lost it in the 
night, the dead baby with its flossy curls 
frozen into the mud. 

Why do you look shocked at me? I didn’t 
do it. If I had time I would pour such 
stories into your ears until they drove you 
mad, or drove you out to hunt the saloon 
to the Hell that conceived it, law or no law, 

The saloon is a lock, in the stream of life, 
that opens upward all day long and fills 
with human craft that have drifted from 
their moorings or lost their way, and at 
midnight empties with a rush and a hiss 
down stream. 

Let it go at that! The saloon is horrible. 

Do your prophets prophesy falsely? Has 
lofty-minded loyalty died out in the land of 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson and Lin- 
coln? God forbid! In unmistakable crises 
there is abundant honesty and loyalty sur- 
viving, perhaps as much as ever, and there 
are as true prophets in these days as in the 
davs of old, but they are in abeyance. The 
netty, all pervasive, incorrigible meanness 
of ordinary staple polities which is taught 
in the university of “spoils.” has nagged 
and teased our good men into a chilly fever 
of discouragement and driven them to the 
Juniper tree nervelss and silent, while the 
hold, coarse, self-seeking prestidigitators 
climb into power. and do their tricks before 
the multitude, who albeit knowing well 
they are deceived are nevertheless delighted. 
One of these men places himself before the 
people precisely as do other slight-of-hand 
performers, and cries with a flourish of in- 
genuousness: “Of course, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, polities is all a trick, the sermon 
on the mount has no place here, but T in- 
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vite you to watch with all your might and 
detect me, if you can, what you want is— 
not an honest man—but one who can “get 
there.” If some gentlemen will let me have 
a silver dollar I will show you how to make 
it two dollars by a simple twist of the wrist 
and motion quicker than the sight,” and 
so these leaders hide and hedge and trim 
and lie and the people, in confusion and dis- 
pute as to what is real, what is true and 
whatis false, permitthemselves to be strung 
like counters on a wire for politicians to 
keep their score by. It would not do to say 
that all of even these are wholly false, many 
of them are true sometimes, and most of 
them are liable to do the right about some 
things. The trouble of it is they are not 
wholly true, and of the politicians who are 
much in evidence, it is enough to make a 
snow man blush to think how few there are 
whose constituencies believe they would 
not lie. 

Current history abounds in illustrations 
of this patent, unprovable but persistent 
dishonesty in our leaders. The Republican 
statesmen delights in a deficit in the reve- 
nues and the loss of millions of the people’s 
money in floating a forced and unpopular 
loan, if that is necessary to beat the Demo- 
erats; and Democratic patriotism welcomes 
panie if it will “put the Republicans in a 
hole.” The whole business is redolent of 
falsehood. Even though no man is ever 
taken in an overt lie. 

* & * 

When TI say “politician,” I do not mean 
the secular manipulator only, but the eccle- 
siastical “fine worker” also. The subject 
defies treatment in public. The men are 
well known but indescribable in general 
terms, and they practice such attenuated 
and impalpable felonies that no indictment 
can be framed to cover them, nor evidence 
be marshalled tangible enough to convict 
them. But when T see qa church in its sol- 
emn assembly calling down curses on the 
liquor traffic and resolving that no Chris- 
tian ought to support a party which sup- 
ports the saloon. and then see the same 
church dissolved into the electorate. fly to 
the embrace of such a narty like iron fil- 
ines to a lond-stone. T know the thing is 
sin-logged and soaked with Iving, although 
T can not point to any man of them and say: 


“There goes a liar,” or throw some brack- 
ets around a simple statement and say: 
“That is a lie.” 

Parties are composite prophets. Yet the 
greatest of them knowing well that the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic is the greatest 
public question in the world today, admit- 
ting the loss of a hundred thousand lives a 
year by it, the havoc of insanity, pauper- 
ism, vice and crime, and the waste of five 
hundred millions of wages annually, and of 
a thousand millions robbed from the honest 
industries of the country, say this thing is 
no issue, and that is a lie, and I claim your 
verdict that our prophets do prophesy 
falsely. 

# * % 

And for the purpose and by the grace of 
men like these, the priests bear rule. So far, 
this argument has been easy going, but here 
we strike a rough road, for one who casts 
discredit upon the office of the ministry 
strikes a blow at his country; but one must 
speak straight truth. And the truth is, that, 
while to be a preacher called of God and 
“sent” by Him, is the noblest vocation in 
this world, yet the vocation of the ministry 
is simply a dignified and cleanly means of 
livelihood—honorable enough if the priest 
is true to so small a vision of the gospel, 
contemptible if he is not. I hold in sin- 
cerest charity and possible fellowship the 
Christian man who holds divergent views 
from me, as to the saloon, and “stands to” 
them, but I have no choice but to consider 
him who holds my views in private and 
stands for something else in the open, as 
the worst of fraud. 

The peril of this country is that faith in 
the church is shrinking, and this is, in the 
first instance, the fault of the ministry, that 
bears rule by means of unclean men, who 
hold the wires in church and state alike. 

% % % 

With human nature weak as it is, and 
competition great and temperaments ill- 
ballasted, it is not wonderful that so many 
ministers serve other men and bad men, 
for there is in some of the great protestant 
churches a kind of Jesuitism as vile, as 
stealthy, as relentless as any that was ever 
charged against a follower of Lovola. Tet 
a minister who has a vision of the sin of 
standing by an unclean party speak the 
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truth about it from his pulpit and insist 
upon it, and forthwith the church machine 
proceeds to kill him. I could name you if 
I would, many gallant, godly men, now in 
the process of being ecclesiastically nipped 
by pincers and driven out to make places 
for favorites who speak smooth things, and 
pay tribute of their manhood to the “boss.” 
But you say you can name scores of dis- 
tinguished ministers who did speak out 
boldly against the Democratic candidates 
in this campaign. Yes, but I remind you 
that every one of them spoke for the thing 
that was strong and popular in his church, 
and which was applauded by the papers. I 
do not say that they did this for the reason 
that it was popular, but I do dare to say 
that not qa man of them would have thus 
spoken if the press and the pew and the 
popular tide in his locality had been the 
other way. 

A good Christian woman said to me the 
other day: “Your life is a very sad story 
to me.” And I said: “Yes, but it ends 
well, and that is a great thing about a 
story.” “But,” she went on, “the saddest 
is yet to come.” I asked her what she 
meant, and she answered: “You are pour- 
ing your life into a vain hope. The church 
will break your heart. The preachers hate 
you and many laymen hope for you to fall, 
and you will, if you don’t give up this hope- 
less fight to win the church. Let the 
church alone and go to the people outside, 
with the same energy and truth and faith, 
and you will win the day.” 

She is wrong; the upright, godly, hon- 
orable ministry that understands me, does 
not hate me. No good man hopes for me to 
fall. I shall not fall. The church will not 
break my heart. I shall not leave her. God 
has appointed her to save this world and 
she will, but not until she spews out her 
lying prophets and her toad-eating minis- 
ters. Let no man charge me with contempt 
of the office of the minister. I honor it as 
I do no other office in this world. The 
godly, fearless, honest preacher is_ the 
world’s noblest citizen, but the Christian 
ministry in America is collectively incom- 
petent, irrelevant and immaterial. 


“And what will ye do in the end thereof?” 

Prophets that prophesy lies, 

Pastors that palter with principles, 

People that pay out power for that— 

“What will ye do in the end thereof?” 

“Thereof!” “At the end,” of lies and 
treason and blasphemy. I have no imagina- 
tion or language that can deal with that. 
God asks the question. Let him answer. 

But the church is not doing her duty, nor 
holding her own, or near it. On Sunday 
when “nobody is looking” she teaches faith 
in God; but on election day when the eyes 
of the race are upon her she teaches faith 
in the world, the flesh and the Devil. She 
does not seem clear as to whether she ought 
to be a compass or a weather vane. She 
does point, for the most part, to Jesus 
Christ, but so does the secular good sense of 
the world, mostly, and so does a weather 
vane point to the North star, when the wind 
is south. The Religious Press is as sub- 
servient to the opinions of men as the secu- 
lar press is, but it is subservient to better 
men. 

The average D. D. is a doctor of expedi- 
ency. I am not speaking at random. “The 
saloon ought to be voted to death, but that 
is too much for public sentiment. Go to! 
I will start a soup house that is popular.” 

“The saloon question ought to be at the 
front of politics, but the most likely of the 
two great parties puts it to the rear, There- 
fore T’'ll vote it to the rear.” 

“T ought to take the field for Christ as 
actively and as sensibly as a politician, but 
[T must go where T shall not meet him. 
That will be awkward. T’ll take a packet 
of tracts to the jail; that is easy.” 

These are fair samples of the practical 
reasoning of the voting church. T don’t 
know what effect this kind of falsehood 
will have on the country, but it will kill 
the church, is killing it, ought to kill it. 
But the church of Jesus Christ is not to die 
that way—nor any way. We shall see het- 
ter by and by. We shall be braver as our 
vision clears. 

A crisis is approaching, then our people 
will spurn the dirty party and the mel- 
lifluous trimmer and dare and do and die, if 
need be, for the land of our hope and our 
love, and out of the panie or plague or 
bloodshed or conflagration shall arise a 
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Christian citizenship that will point to 
Jesus Christ in any wind or any weather. 

I hear of good but timid men preparing 
public prayers to avert civil war between 
classes. 

Civil war without whisky is impossible 
in this country. Stop your frivolous and 
impertinent prayer meetings until you de- 
cide to do right. The storm cloud—swaying 
yonder—black, deadly, pregnant of whirl- 
wind, famine, fire, pestilence, murder, is 
funnel-shaped; its center is the saloon. One 
breath of united Christian patriotism upon 
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a general election day will crush it like an 
egg shell. 

By the memory of our fathers and moth- 
ers, who, by toil and sacrifice, built this gov- 
ernment, and the bravery of our brothers 
who rebuilt it in their own blood, by the 
bright eyes of your children and the true 
hearts of your wives, by the integrity of 
your word of honor, by the voice of your 
church, by the love of Jesus Christ, by the 
blood of God that nerves your arm, crush it, 
and may the wrath of God wreck any party 
that would stay your hand! 
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aI the proper use of 
which has _pro- 
duced all things 
. needful for the 
2 conduct of a 
great rescue mis- 
sion work in the 
eity of Cincinnati. 





A poor reformed drunkard and his wife 
starting with no capital but faith in God, 
in less than three years, have been the 
means of saving hundreds of bodies from 
drunkard’s graves and hundreds of souls 
from eternal damnation. They have 
snatched over 500 fallen women from the 
jaws of death. Yet their glorious work is 
just begun, 

Marvellous have been the answers to 
prayer in conection with their work for the 
Master. They accept no salary, they take 
no collections, yet God has not allowed 
them to starve any more than he did Eli- 
jah of old. Here is an instance of the way 
He watches over them: 

“One day about 10 o’clock, the house- 
keeper said there was nothing for dinner. 
We waited on God in prayer, pleading his 
promise to supply our needs, and about an 
hour afterwards q man knocked at the door, 
and said he felt impressed to stop and see 
us. He had been in the meeting a number 
of times. He said, ‘I don’t know whether 
you need anything or not, but here is two 
dollars, and may God bless you.’ ” 

Mr, and Mrs. Beatty are the persons who 
originated this work, and under whose 
hands it has grown so rapidly. Like many 
another of the victims of the Demon of 
drink, Mr. Beatty was brought up in a 
beautiful home under Christian influences. 
His father was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church for forty years. His mother con- 
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secrated him to God when he was a wee 
child. From her lips he learned the cate- 
chism and whole chapters from the Bible. 
He was sitting on his mother’s lap and she 
Was in the act of reading God’s word to 
him, when she died from a stroke of paraly- 
sis. Thus reared with a bright future and 
high hopes, he started out on the journey 
of life. But Satan was watching him with 
fiendish eyes, and was spreading his stron- 
gest trap for his feet. Into the hell-hole of 
the saloon he fell, and the darkness of 
despair settled over his life. 

But God can overrule the Devil’s plots. Mr. 
Beatty was saved, and a longing to do God’s 
work, which strange to say, he had possesed 
when not a Christian, took entire control of 
him. He began right at home in his own 
chureh, when an incident occurred which 
was the means of his taking up his present 
work. 

During the recent Gospel Mission Union 
Convention held in Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beatty were present and took a prominent 
part in the proceedings. It was while call- 
ing upon them at their hotel in this city 
that I heard the wonderful story of their 
work. During a conversation that lasted 
over four hours, Mr. Beatty gave me the 
salient facts regarding his efforts to rescue 
both men and women. I will repeat the 
main points as nearly as possible, in his 
own words. The event that was the cause of 
his undertaking strictly rescue work he 
narrated as follows: 

“After I had been converted about seven 
months, I was helping a friend who was 
conducting the singing in a certain church. 
It nearly broke my heart when a man came 
to me after one of the meetings and said: 
‘Mr. Beatty, we hear you have been a drunk- 
ard and we don’t think it best for you to 
take part in these meetings.’ I told him TI 
was not a drunkard now, and that every 
one knew me. 

All the way home that night the devil 
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said, ‘there’s your Christian. No use for 
you to try to be one. Nobody trusts you. 
Let’s go in and get a drink.’ 

“Then I prayed, and God heard me. I 
passed the saloons and as soon as I reached 
home I sat down and began to cry. My 
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“So we knelt in prayer and told God all 
about it, and the glory of heaven came in 
and filled our souls. Then I told the Lord 
[ would go to the drunkard, that I would 
be the friend of the outcast and friendless,” 

Since that memorable evening, Mr. and 
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THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF GOD. 


NU. 1, STEEPED IN SIN. 


wife asked what was the matter. I told her. 
Then she came and knelt beside me, and 
putting her arm around me said: ‘Jesus 
knows. He believes in you, he trusts you. 
Let us tell him about it.’ 


Mrs. Beatty have been engaged in strictly 
rescue work. 

In reply to my request for a brief account 
of the progress of their efforts, Mr. Beatty 
said: 
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“We first held meetings on the streets. 
Then we opened a place that was formerly 
a gambling hell. We moved twice to larger 
quarters, and then removed to our present 
location, 324-6 West Sixth street. Our 
building runs through the block and also 





The mission room is on the first floor. It 
seats about five hundred and is filled every 
night in the year. We have about a dozen 
conversions each evening. 

“The upper rooms of our mission building 
are used as a home for men. Each bed- 


THE TRANSFOKMING FOWER Gr GOW 


NO. II. HAPPY IN CHRIST: SIX MONTHS LATER. 


fronts on 319-21 George street. This is the 
street where the houses of ill fame are con- 
gregated. The structure has a pressed 
brick front and all modern improvements. 
It contains twenty-eight sleeping rooms. 


room is pleasantly furnished. There are 
also free baths and reading room. The 
entire charge per day being but 15 cents. 
This department is in charge of a convert of 
the mission. We have also recently opened 
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a lunch room, where. one can purchase a 
roll for a cent and a cup of coffee for two 
cents or coffee and four rolls for five cents. 
We give a free breakfast to all comers every 
Sunday morning, just before services, for 
men only. And every Thanksgiving day we 
hold continuous services from 10 a. m. to 
11 p.m. We give at the same time a free 
continuous dinner. Thus all day long men 
and women are dropping in both to the 
dinner and to the gospel services. 

“We have another lodging house’ on 
George street, where we have slept 1,000 
men, and where we give lodging, cup of 
coffee and three rolls for 10 cents. Here, 
also, there is a reading room, free baths and 
an employment office. 

“But where did you get the funds to es- 
tablish all these departments?” I asked in 
surprise. 

“It has come entirely by faith in the form 
of free-will offerings,” he answered. “I 
had not a penny to start with, and I never 
take up a collection. It is the result of 
prayer. But I have not told you of one of 
the most important phases of our work, 
namely our ‘Home for Erring Women.’ ” 

“How did this originate?” I interrupted. 

“Well, it came about in this way. One 
evening we picked up a very drunken girl 
on the street. We asked her where she 
lived. She answered, ‘IT have no home.’ 
Mrs. Beatty said, ‘Will you come and stay 
all night with me?’ She replied, ‘Madam, 
you don’t know me.’ 

Mrs. Beatty said, ‘We haven’t very much, 
but you are welcome to what we have.’ We 
were living in three rooms then. 

Mrs. Beatty took her home, made her 
some strong coffee and put her to bed. The 
next morning she washed her and combed 
her hair, and after breakfast the girl said: 
“Tt is too late. There is no hope for me.” 
She remained with us two days, but she 
seemd entirely discouraged. The third day 
she said she must go down town. We tried 
to persuade her to stay with us. She said 
she would come back. She never did! 
Next day we picked up the morning paper 
and saw the account of the attempted sui- 
cide of a young woman. From the descrip- 
tion we thought it was the girl we were in- 
terested in. We hurried to the hospital 
and found her body in the dead house. Then 


Mrs. Beatty said: ‘We must have a home 
where these poor unfortunate girls can be 
taken in and cared for.’ That was the be- 
ginning of our Rescue Home. 

“Today we have a house of ten rooms, 
with all modern conveniences under the 
care of two matrons. Since its inaugura- 
tion in 1894, we have sheltered about 500 
girls. 

“Of this number, 215 have been sent home 
to parents and friends. Homes have been 
found for 170, and 16 have been happily 
married. They usually marry Christian 
young men who have been converted in the 
mission. 

“What a complete circle of salvation,” I 
exclaimed. “You save first the young men 
then the young women, and then unite 
them in Christ!” 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling, “and more 
than that, the first girl that came into our 
rescue home was married a month ago to 
the first convert of our mission.” 

“Glorious!” I cried half laughing and half 
crying at the wondrous ways of our heaven- 
ly Father. 

“Why, we could not get along without 
them,” he answered. “He has charge of 
the restaurant and Junch room, and she 
visits the hospitals, House of Detention and 
houses of sin.” 

“What are the chief methods used ?” 

“We combine meetings with personal 
work. We strive to become all things to all 
men—and women—that by all means we 
may save some. 

“Tn addition to our nightly meetings, we 
hold a service at 10:30 Sunday morning for 
the study of the Bible, and an afternoon 
meeting for the deepening of the Christian 
life. 

“Thursday afternoon a meeting for wom- 
en only is conducted by Mrs. Beatty. Here 
special requests for prayer are presented 
and many are the wonderful answers which 
have been received. 

“On Saturday afternoon a_ children’s 
meeting is held. Oh, the depravity of child- 
ren in this district is terrible! Then open 
air services are conducted two or three 
times a week, and an equal number of times 
on Sunday, in the vicinity of the mission 
and of the houses of sin. Also on the sec- 
ond Sunday of the month T conduct the ser- 
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vice in the city work house. The attend- 
ance averages one thousand. Today many 
men are holding responsible positions who 
were won to Christ through these services. 

“Nearly every day I visit the police court 
in order to get familiar with the people 
brought therc, and in order to have turned 
over to us any girls arrested for the first 
time. I have received every courtesy from 
the chief-of-police, the mayor and the po- 
lice court judge. 

“In addition to this, we have forty or 
fifty calls a day at our office in the mission 
building, where I may state that we live, 
also. Many of the callers are broken 
hearted mothers wanting to see us about 
their children. The madams frequently 
have me conduct in the mission the funerals 
of their girls.” 

“How do you reach the poor girls?” I 
asked. 

“In the first place, when we meet the 
girls on the streets we give them one of our 
little tracts or a copy of our paper, ‘The 
Life Line.’ If they will not listen to us 
about Jesus and his power to save, we give 
them an invitation to come and see us at 
the home where they will always find a 
warm welcome. 

“Secondly, many girls in the House of 
Detention and Workhouse write us saying, 
‘Oh, come and see us!” They may merely 
be sorry they are in trouble. In any case, 
we help them in the name of Jesus, and 
these kindnesses have frequently borne 
fruit after many days. 

“Thirdly. my wife and I make afternoon 
visits to the houses of sin. Ringing the 
bell, we introduce ourselves and ask if we 
ean have a talk with the girls. We then 
tell them of their best Friend, that we are 
their friends, and that if they ever want to 
lead a new life we will give them a home. 
Then after a word of prayer, we leave cop- 
ies of ‘The Life Line’ and tracts. 

“Who is carrying on the work while you 
are away” T asked. 

“Jack Rairdan, the man who is conduct- 
ing the evening meetings, was sent to the 
workhouse twenty-two times before he was 
converted. He was warned by the judge 
that if he came the twenty-third time he 
would be sent to the penitentiary for three 
vears, under the habitual criminal law. 


“He came into the mission with his 
pockets filled with chips on the brewery. 
His board was being paid by a politician to 
remain in the ward so that he could vote. 
He came forward for prayer, and Jesus 
saved him. From that day to this he has 
never touched a drop of liquor. He gave 
up tobacco and married. He went round 
and paid up every whisky bill he ever owed. 
He now gives all his time to the work. 

“Our night clerk at the mission was also 
a drunkard, and the man who has charge of 
the open air work. In fact, all our helpers 
are rescued men and women. We all get 
together once a day for a few moments’ 
prayer for God’s blessing. Oh, if we only 
had sufficient assistants I would hold a 
continuous meeting day and night, if there 
was sometimes only one man in the audi- 
ence!” he exclaimed fervidly. 

“Tell me about some of your answers to 
prayer?” I said. 

“It would take a volume to contain them 
all,” he answered. “Here is a sample: In 
the beginning of our work we needed a 
piano in our mission. We had prayed for it 
but it was nearly two years before our an- 
swer came. One day a lady said to me: ‘I 
have a nice piano that I want to give you. 
It cost $700. Should you need the money 
more than the instrument, you can sell 
it.’ 

“T could tell you of scores of other equal- 
ly wonderful cases. Our whole work is one 
of prayer. We get no salary. We give out 
every dollar we receive. We only want a 
place to sleep and food to eat and clothes to 
wear. My wife and I have often worn sec- 
ond-hand garments, and we once lived a 
week on bread and tea. 

“T never refuse to give when asked. I 
have many, many times given out my last 
quarter and then someone would shake 
hands with me and give me another.” 

The story of the girl whose portraits be- 
fore and after conversion appear, is taken 
from a booklet published by Mr. Beatty, en- 
titled, “Tncidents in Rescue Mission Work.” 
He savs: 

"4 December, 1894, one day the door bel] 
rang and I was told a young girl was in the 
mission and wanted to see me. T went 
down to see her and such a sight met my 
eyes, a poor, ragged, dirty girl of about 17 
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years of age. I had never seen any one 
like her in my life. Her dress was full of 
holes, and the good part filled with pins to 
hold it together. As I looked and thought 
of the Savior’s precious love, I asked God to 
give me a little message of love to her. She 
looked as if she had not seen water for a 
month. 

“T said, ‘Where in the world did you come 
from ?’ 

“*Well,’ she said, ‘they run me out of 
Louisville, then I went to Madison, and they 
told me to get out of there or they would 
have me arrested. I had no place to go, so I 
crawled ‘sy a barn to sleep and the man 
who owned th. barn said, ‘You get out of 
here, or I'll set the dogs on you,’ so I had to 
get out of thie. I walked down to the 
river, tired of life. Just then a boat came 
along, and I walked on. When they found 
me I begged them not to put me off, so they 
let me ride to Cincinnati, and some one told 
me about you and I have come.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘my poor child you are 
welcome. Sit down I want to talk with you. 
After a few words of kindness and a good 
meal (they go together,) I found my way to 
this girl’s heart and told her the story of 
God’s wonderful love to lost sinners. She 
stood up and looked herself all over, and 
said, ‘does God love the likes of me?’ 

“ *Ves,’ I said, ‘he does.’ 


“ ‘Well,’ she says, ‘I don’t understand it. 
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I don’t see what there is in me to love.’ 

“*T don’t, either, but he loves us not be- 
cause We are worthy of his love, but because 
he is love, the reason of his love is in him- 
self.’ 

“After a lengthy conversation we knelt in 
prayer, and blessed be the name of the 
Lord, this friendless wanderer found a place 
to lay her tired head on the bosom of God, 
whose love knows no difference, and whose 
love is always the same. 

“After she had ceased weeping, for the 
fountain of her teas was opened up, I said, 
‘Now, before I take you to the bath, I 
would like to make a request of you. I 
have seen pictures of the ‘prodigal son,’ but 
never of the ‘prodigal daughter.’ I would 
like to have yours taken just as you are now 
—just as you came to Jesus. Then, in a few 
months’ time have another taken to show 
you the contrast. 

“She readily consented, and I went with 
her to the photographers, and after some 
persuasion he consented Then 
this girl was taken to the hospital for near- 
ly two months. Today she is a good Christ- 
ian girl. No one would ever know she was 
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the same girl. God is using this same girl 
in helping others to come to Jesus.” 

The motto of this glorious 
“Jesus Only.” Their only creed is Christ— 
the Wonderful Savior. The institution is 
strictly undenominational and unsectarian, 
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